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FOREWORD 


It would seem inevitable that the American Peace Society, in spite of its faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth over untruth, of freedom over servitude, and of friendly agreement over the use of force, should 
feel the tension of the times and wonder how it can overcome the obstacles that modern science has put 
into the hands of those who pursue opposing ideals. 


A century and more ago, when the American Peace Society was founded, the horizon of law appeared 
to be steadily widening. Scientific discoveries, principally in the field of communications, gave promise of 
uniting the nations rather than separating them. Arbitration, it was believed, would be the alternative to 
war; and it was only a matter of time until the nations would meet in common council to solve their con- 
flicting claims. 


Today a “balance of terror” has succeeded to the old balance of power; collective security has broken 
down before the nuclear weapons which have made it possible for a single state to challenge the entire in- 
ternational community. How are we to meet the challenge? The answer would seem to be to renew our 
faith in the moral principles for which we stand, to seek ways and means by which these principles can be 
made better known to all the world and particularly to those who have been taught to believe that we have 
aggressive designs toward them. Armaments must, indeed, be met with armaments; but that is the func- 
tion of the Government, and under the circumstances the duty to take adequate measures of defense may 
safely be left to it. 


The American Peace Society seeks its objective of a law-governed world “by peaceful means.” It is 
the faith of the Society, as has been its faith from the time of its founders, that peace could be attained if 
we could hold out before the world a higher ideal than the arbitrary use of force. Unhappily within more 
recent years instruments of communication have been invented which make it possible for a government to 
monopolize the sources of information and direct the thought of its people into predetermined channels, 
making them believe that black is white and white black. To meet this situation we must redouble our 
efforts to open the channels of communication between nation and nation; and we must on our part make 
a greater effort, indeed, far greater effort, to make our democracy a more convincing proof to the world 
that the material welfare of mankind can be attained equally well in an atmosphere of freedom and still 
leave intact that vital moral element without which the human being would become no more than a cog 
in the wheel of a vast machine and life itself would become a mere mechanical function. 


The American Peace Society can not believe that our fellow men will long submit to a regime of men- 
tal and moral servitude; rather, it is confident that in the end the principles of freedom will triumph, that 
material progress and liberty can be reconciled, that the nations of the world can learn to compete in meth- 
ods of promoting human welfare without seeking to impose their systems upon states unwilling to accept 
them. What troubles us is that while we are still awaiting that day the newly discovered instruments of 
destruction may inadvertently start a chain reaction which will set back our efforts for a generation or a 
century. Our scientific progress has, indeed, outrun our moral progress. But we trust that, in the provi- 
dence of God, our morals may be given time to catch up. 


C. G. FENwIcK 
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Economic Growth 


We have recently entered what promises to be a 
year of the highest drama. This fateful year is cer- 
tain to produce formidable challenges to us as a na- 
tion, as God-fearing people, and as freedom-loving 
citizens. Inevitably, many of 1959s problems will 
stem from the aggressive, expansionist ambitions of 
the leaders of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

There is no need for me to spell out here the full 
dimensions of international Communism’s military, 
economic and psychological threat to the Free World. 
Many of you were among the first to recognize its 
total nature and its enormous implications for our 
way of life. And you, and the organizations you 
represent, were among the first to call for a many- 





sponse which your gov ernment is pressing eed 
on every front. 

As you well know, Communist efforts in the eco- 
nomic field have been intensified in recent years. But 
I do not intend today to discuss the Sino-Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. I want instead to examine with you 
the demand being made upon our resources and upon 
our consciences to help raise the living standards of 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America. These 
are the areas where most of mankind lives and where 
the struggle between freedom and totalitarianism 
may ultimately be decided. The need to help these 
people forward on the road to economic progress 
would confront us even if Communism and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc simply didn’t exist. 

To me, the yearning of the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America for a better way of life presents 
us with the ultimate challenge of our times—and our 
greatest hope for the future. It is clearly a moral 
challenge. If we fail to respond adequately, we shall 
stand accused as a people who proclaim our own satis- 
faction with the benefits of freedom, but who are 
slothful in carrying the spirit of freedom to others 
around the world. The plain fact is that our posture 
before the world can be no better than the manner 
in which we fulfill the obligations that flow from our 
status as the most materially-favored nation in all 
history. 

Our objective must be to help raise other peoples 
standards of living. In so doing, we shall also help 
to raise standards of personal and political freedom 
—a goal which is impossible of achievement in the 
absence of economic growth. With these objectives 
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Imperatives of International 


BY 
THE HONORABLE C. DOUGLAS DILLON 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Address before the Foundation for Religious Action in the 
Social and Civil Order, January 1959. 


in mind, let us consider the imperatives of interna- 
tional economic development: 

The first imperative—and a major one—is to 
maintain a sturdy, growing economy in the United 
States. Our ability to extend aid, to offer the capi- 
tal which is so badly needed in the newly-emerging 
countries, is conditioned upon our domestic strength. 
Our prosperity also helps to assure them a market 
for their output. The movement of goods is, of 
course, closely related to the movement of capital. 
Not only must we import in order to export. We 
must import to keep investment flowing overseas. 
For without the prospect of returns, the expanding 
flow of private investment is impossible. 

The second imperative—and one with which we 
must reckon increasingly as we continue to prosper— 
is the need to narrow the widening gap between liv- 
ing standards in the industrialized West and the 
under-developed nations. Ironically, while our own 
living standards and those of our allies in Europe are 
rapidly improving, living standards in the newly- 
emerging nations are advancing much more slow ly— 
due largely to the tremendous growth in population. 
Heroic efforts to narrow this gap must be made this 
year—not a decade hence, when it will be too late. 
We can be thankful that we are not alone in our 
recognition of this imperative. As they have emerged 
from the devastation of war, Britain, France and 
Italy have been turning their attention increasingly 
to assisting the World’s underdeveloped areas. Ger- 
many has recently entered this field with character- 
istic vigor, as have our neighbor, Canada, and other 
members of the British Commonwealth. So has 
Japan. The Japanese are now beginning to share 
their skills and resources with their neighbors. 

But this gap cannot be closed by our efforts alone, 
nor even by the combined efforts of ourselves and 
our allies. The peoples of the newly-emerging na- 
tions must make the major contribution to their own 
progress. I have visited many of these countries and 
talked to their leaders. A fresh wind is sweeping 
through them. Their peoples are no longer content 
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to sit back and envy the more developed countries. 
They have been caught up in what has been aptly 
described as “the revolution of rising expectations.” 
Their leaders are desperately trying to meet these 
expectations. They need our help in their great 
effort. 

Military security and internal stability must be 
present to provide the framework in which economic 
progress can take place at a steady and acceptable 
rate. Many of the newly emerging nations, especially 
in Asia and Africa, are plagued by the tensions in- 
herent in the transition to new-found political inde- 
pendence. Our Mutual Security Program has been 
of assistance in this respect, by making — 
equipment, training and defense support for in- 
digenous military and civil forces. 

A third imperative is the maintenance of adequate 
markets on which the developing countries can place 
their goods. These countries must sell their products 
in order to obtain the industrial equipment needed 
for development. We have made significant strides 
toward keeping our market open to the surplus pro- 
duction of all countries of the Free World through 
the extension of our Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act on a realistic, long-term basis. We are also work- 
ing with other countries to expand trade through the 
operations of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. We must continue to pursue ways to remove 
artificial restraints upon world trade—our own and 
those imposed by others. Since many of the less- 
developed countries now find their exports concen- 
trated in a few primary commodities, we must stand 
ready to study ways to help avoid disastrous price 
fluctuations, and to assist them in diversifying their 
economies. 

A fourth requirement for the newly emerging na- 
tions is the crying need for the technical and man- 
agerial skills which are the bedrock of development. 
Without them, no amount of capital will bring about 
growth. The United States has, over a period of 
years, made important contributions in this area: bi- 
laterally, through our International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and multilaterally, through the United 
Nations and the Organization of American States. 
The need for technical skills is fully recognized by 
the developing nations themselves. For example, the 
recent annual report of the Colombo Plan’s Consul- 
tative Committee, said: 

“In a year which has seen intensive consideration 
given to increasing the capital resources of leading 
lending institutions, it is now urgent that the less- 
developed countries give greater attention to the 
development of the human skills which can assure 
the appropriate and effective utilization of these 
capital resources.” 


A fifth necessity is private investment. If we are 
to be of maximum help to less-developed countries, 
our private resources — which are far larger than 
those Governments can possibly provide—must be 
welcomed and drawn upon to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. We are constantly seeking ways to stimulate 
the flow of private American investment abroad. The 
Investment Guaranty Program of the ICA has been 
steadily expanding. Through tax treaties, through 
our system of credit for foreign income taxes paid, 
and through other provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, the United States is endeavoring to avoid 
double taxation and thus facilitate American invest- 
ment abroad. In our current tax treaty negotiations 
we have introduced an important innovation. We are 
preparing to give tax credit for certain income taxes 
waived by less-developed countries as an inducement 
to investment, as if they had, in fact, been collected 
abroad. Currently, we are studying ways to ascer- 
tain how the government can more effectively enlist 
the aid of private enterprise in achieving the objec- 
tives of our foreign policy. A group of distinguished 
citizens drawn from the Business Advisory Council 
of the Department of Commerce, is now working ac- 
tively on the preparation of concrete suggestions, 
and the President has stated his intention of sub- 
mitting legislation on this subject to the Congress. 

A sixth requirement is for public loans on normal 
bankable terms. Such loans are now being extended 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Internationa] Monetary Fund. 
These organizations have a special virtue, for they 
draw on both the public and private resources of the 
entire Free World. The United States has believed 
in, contributed to, and supported these agencies from 
the very beginning. The directors of these institu- 
tions, acting upon an American suggestion, have pro- 
posed to expand their resources. The United States 
also extends bankable loans for development through 
the Export-Import Bank, which has made an out- 
standing contribution to economic progress. 

A seventh requirement is for development financ- 
ing which will provide flexible terms of repayment. 
Many sound projects which are essential to develop- 
ment cannot qualify for bankable loans. It was to 
help finance such projects on a businesslike basis that 
the United States Congress established the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. It works closely with our Export- 
Import Bank and with the World Bank to stimulate 
an increased flow of bankable loans for development 
programs. One of its objectives is to help stimulate 
private enterprise, which is so essential to the stabil- 
ity of the less-developed areas. In its first year of 
operation it has proved itself as a highly effective tool 
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for economic development. It deserves your full 
and active support. 

The United States is also working with its sister 
republics of the other Americas toward the establish- 
ment of an Inter-American financial institution. And 
we are suggesting the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Development Association closely affiliated with 
the International Bank. Such an association would 
be a multilateral version of our own Development 
Loan Fund. It would provide a means whereby 
other countries able to do so could join in financing 
development projects. We are now actively examin- 
ing the feasibility of such an institution with our 
friends and allies. This proposal, as many of you 
know, sprang originally from an imaginative concept 
of Senator Monroney, who has long been a leader in 
our nation’s efforts to aid the newly-emerging 
peoples. 

Now, I have been discussing the imperatives which 
depend heavily upon the initiatives and the resources 
of the more developed nations. 

There are other imperatives of economic develop- 
ment which rest largely with the peoples of the un- 
derdeveloped nations themselves. They are, briefly: 

1. The need to create a climate in which foreign 
private investment can flourish. 

2. The need to stimulate national savings so as 
to accumulate the domestic capital which is needed 
to ensure stability and economic progress. 

3. A willingness on the part of indigenous capi- 
tal and business to welcome competition and assume 
risks normal to healthy free enterprise. 

4. The reduction of traditional social and cultural 
barriers to economic progress, whether based upon 
class, race or tradition. 

5. The need to emphasize scientific, technical, fi- 
nancial and commercial studies in their educational 
systems—plus a willingness on the part of the more 
talented individuals to seek training in skills directly 
related to economic progress, rather than to pursue 
education primarily as a means of enhancing social 
prestige. 

These needs are rooted in problems based on atti- 
tudes, tradition and established social patterns. They 
are resistant to change. They will not all be met 
tomorrow. But they must eventually be met if the 
newly-emerging peoples are to make a successful 
transition to a state of steady economic growth. 

Finally, I come to an imperative which is of cru- 
cial importance to this nation. I refer to the need 
for redefining our national purpose in extending aid 
to other countries of the Free World. 

I sometimes wonder if we haven’t fallen into a 
trap of our own making when, in seeking support 
for our Mutual Security Program, we present it to 
the American people mainly as an answer to the 
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menace of Communist aggression? We find that our 
motives are sometimes misunderstood abroad. | 
wonder if we haven’t allowed ourselves to be identi- 
fied in the eyes of large parts of the world as de- 
fenders of our own status quo—rather than as a 
people whose motivations are founded upon princi- 
ple and whose response to the needs of others arises 
out of a deep sense of moral responsibility? 

We must clearly establish the fact that all of our 
endeavors in the foreign aid field are designed as 
part of one common Free World enterprise. We 
must consolidate a communion of interest with the 
aspiring peoples. I know of only one way to shape 
an image of integrity and responsibility. That is to 
exhibit integrity and responsibility. This we have 
most assuredly done. But perhaps we have allowed 
our good deeds to be obsured in the fog generated by 
our problems with the Soviet Union. 

I neither overlook nor minimize the dangers to 
this country inherrent in masses of men and weapons, 
as well as technical and industrial resources, in the 
hands of an implacable Communist enemy. Without, 
question, economic and technical assistance to the 
newly-developing nations is in our national self- 
interest. However, we do ourselves a grave injustice 
and distort our true image before the world if we 
give our foreign aid program a wholly selfish cast. 
For this program rests squarely in the great tradition 
of idealism that has motivated the American people 
since our earliest beginnings. 

The Marshall Plan, the Point Four Program, and 
the present Mutual Security Program, have no paral 
lel in all history. The willing acceptance by the 
American people of the challenge to help free other 
peoples from the bitter slavery of poverty is one of 
the greatest moral achievements of this century. We 
should not permit it to be derided by the cynical or 
deprecated by the uninformed. 

I look to groups such as this to help bring about 
a wider understanding of the imperatives of our for- 
eign policies, both at home and abroad. That under- 
standing is crucially needed. For our foreign aid pro- 
grams grew naturally out of our social, cultural and 
religious heritage. We have accepted a great chal- 
lenge from which we cannot draw back. If we an- 
swer it successfully, we shall be assured a place in 
history as one of the great humanitarian peoples of 
all time. In the words of Arnold Toynbee: 

“Our age will be well remembered, not for its 
horrifying crimes or its astonishing inventions, but 
because it is the first generation since the dawn of 
history in which mankind dared to believe it prac- 
tical to make the benefits of civilization available 
to the whole human race.” 

We are the natural leaders of that generation. Our 
duty and our path are clear. 





France’s Prospects 


With General de Gaulle 


Throughout the long and dramatic history of 
France its political aspirations oscillated between two 
main, although often contradictory, goals: freedom 
and progress on one hand, stability and security on 
the other. For many centuries, the instability of the 
internal situation, which caused the nation to welcome 
and support the slow rise of a strong central power, 
assuring internal security and order and defending 
expanding frontiers, culminated in the absolutism of 
Louis XIV. 

The Great Revolution of 1789 exploded the long- 
restrained aspirations for freedom, but when its ex- 
cesses endangered internal and external security, the 
sobered-up and fearful nation readily accepted 
Napoleon. 

The violent social agitation which arose in the 
wake of the revolution of 1848 caused a frightened 
people formally to accept by a plebiscite Louis- 
Napoleon Bonaparte, first as President, then as “Em- 
peror of the French,” thus submitting again to an 
authoritarian régime. The downfall of the Second 
Empire at a time when it was developing a liberal 
evolution was due to its inability to live up to its very 
raison d’étre, national security. After Sedan, the 
Empire made no sense. 

In 1914, as in 1870, the régime collapsed on the 
battlefield, held responsible, quite unreasonably, by 
public opinion for the defeat. Again the nation ac- 
cepted, indeed welcomed, an authoritarian régime in 
whose hands the disintegrating institutions of the 
Republic suicidally abdicated the powers entrusted 
to them. That was Pétain. 

Economic instability and the Parliament’s impo- 
tency in the 1930’s accounted for the growth of vari- 
ous rightist movements, whose agitation culminated 
in the riots of February 6, 1934. The Republic sur- 
vived, but only in the indifference and contempt of 
many. 

The Fourth Republic, envisaged by its initial plan- 
ners in the Resistance as a renovation of the nation, 
was molded in the old, loose forms of the Third. It 
rapidly displayed the same invertebrate impotence. 
The military setback and loss of Indochina in 1954, 
and the loss of the North African Protectorates dras- 
tically increased the feeling of insecurity which was 
developing at the sight of functional disorder of the 
institutions. The bloody and inclusive struggle in Al- 
geria brought this feeling to a quasi-hysterical pitch. 
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BY NICOLAS pe ROCHEFORT 


Department of Political Science 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


Once again the nation veered to the “right”; that 
is, to authority even at the expense of some freedom. 
It would be senseless to reduce the significance of 
the May 1958 events to the size of an attempted 
“putsch.” The operation would not have been 
launched. It certainly would not have verged on 
success had it not contained an appeal to the masses 
and found a favorable climate in the nation. 

As always in such cases, the craving for a strong 
protective government materialized in a call for an 
outstanding leader. This time it was the hero of the 
Liberation, General Charles de Gaulle. 

The National Movement had already achieved 
partial success. A rebel, rightist, quasi-government 
was shaping in Algeria and was receiving pledges of 
allegiance from various parts of the metropolitan 
territory. If General de Gaulle had accepted the role 
planned for him by the plotters, France now would 
be under a dictatorship, possibly complicated by civil 
war. By refusing to come to power by a coup d’état, 
and by stipulating unequivocally that he would accept 
power only under the due process of constitutional 
law, de Gaulle saved the prospects of democracy in 
France. 

It is truly amazing how both the May plotters and 
France’s sincere friends abroad, particularly in the 
U. S., misjudged de Gaulle. The former expected 
him to become the leader of a coup. The latter at 
first viewed his acceptance of the Premiership as the 
establishment of a reactionary dictatorship. The 
whole past of the man, who said, “No” to the defeat 
in 1940, vouchsafed for his staunch attachment to re- 
publican legality and democratic process. 

In his active exile and struggle for liberation de 
Gaulle repeatedly averred that his aim was not only 
the restoration of France’s sovereignty and independ- 
ence, but also the re-establishment of the Republic. 
As head of the Committee of National Liberation in 
Algiers, soon to evolve into the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, he hastened to recreate 
such forms of democratic institutions as were possible 
under the circumstances. Thus, the Consultative As- 
sembly, a quasi-parliament, was established. 
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On the Provisional Government’s transfer to Paris, 
when de Gaulle’s prestige and power would have 
permitted him to exercise dictatorial authority for as 
long as he wished, he prompted the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. Although an outspoken par- 
tisan for a restoration of the Third Republic, with 
its constitution dating back to 1875, he let the nation 
choose freely between this solution and a new demo- 
cratic régime. France preferred a supposedly new 
constitution. 

After the elections, de Gaulle, now vested with 
executive power by a unanimous vote of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, could have again forced his will on 
both that body and the nation. Instead, he resigned 
from office and returned to private life when he 
found himself in disagreement with the majority of 
the Assembly. 

In refusing in May, 1958, to assume the leadership 
of the rebellion, and thus thwarting the coup d’état 
in embryo, he remained entirely consistent with his 
ideals and his past. The “Committee of Public Sal- 
vation” (which is a more correct translation than 
“Safety” for “Comité de Salut Public”) made an- 
other momentous blunder in counting on de Gaulle 
to carry out their program when he assumed a legally 
proferred power. It was unrealistic for the Commit- 
tee to revert unconditionally to a policy of domina- 
tion in Algeria, which was considered as an integrated 
part of the State, and to deny any personality to this 
territory and its Arab population. In clamoring for 
“de Gaulle to power,” they evidently expected him 
to endorse and follow these reactionary policies. 

However, the liberal views of de Gaulle on colo- 
nial problems, in general, and on Algeria, in particu- 
lar, were well known from his history-making 
speeches in Constantine, Algeria, and Brazzaville, 
West Africa in 1944. At that time he was hated in 
Algeria and was denounced as little less than a traitor 
by some of the very die-hards, like Alain de Serrigny, 
who launched or joined the Algerian Committee of 
Public Salvation and called for de Gaulle to seize 
power. The reorganization of the French overseas 
possessions to bring about an articulate association of 
autonomous states, which started under de Gaulle’s 
direct inspiration and prompting, was bound to dis- 
appoint the die-hards. 

What is the balance sheet of de Gaulle’s adminis- 
tration at this writing, now that he has been swept 
into the Presidency by popular enthusiasm. 

The Constitution, which he proposed and which 
was adopted by an unprecedented majority, drastical- 
ly limits the actual power of the Legislative. It was 
the evils of Legislative omnipotence which were the 
very cause of the near-collapse of democracy in 
France and which had brought the nation to the brink 
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of political chaos. The reaction led to the strengthen- 
ing of the Executive in the new Constitution, which 
was both understandable and urgently needed. Quite 
conceivably, there are potential dangers in the 
strength of the Executive, but it is essential to end 
the abuses of an ataxic, yet all-powerful Legislature. 

Liberal terms of association were offered to and 
accepted by the overseas territories, with the single 
exception of Guinea which took advantage of the 
offered right to secession. The main problem, Al- 
geria, remains unsolved. However, sincere efforts 
are being made to bring about a solution in a manner 
which would have been inacceptable to the French 
under any other government. 

The National Assembly election results are but a 
mixed blessing for de Gaulle. However, they had 
the positive effect of pulverizing the Communist 
Party which will be represented by a mere handful 
of Deputies. But contrary to de Gaulle’s candidly 
expressed wishes, the constructive moderate Left was 
also trounced. The Executive might find that “Ja 
mariée est trop belle” (the bride is too beautiful) as 
happened to the restored Bourbon Monarchy in 1815 
with its Chambre Introuvable and its majority of u/- 
tras, who were “more royalist than the King.” Bran- 
dishing de Gaulle’s banner, a Rightist majority was 
swept into the National Assembly, so strongly right- 
ist that concern is expressed here and there lest de 
Gaulle be forced to withdraw from his own liberal 
position. 

For the voters, pledges of fidelity to de Gaulle by 
the candidates meant and counted for more than plat- 
forms and programs. This, together with the pro- 
visions of the new Constitution, such as the right of 
dissolution giving an upper hand to the Executive 
over an excessively recalcitrant Legislature, will sup- 
ply de Gaulle with both psychological and technical 
means for curbing the ultras. There is no doubt that 
he will permit any rightist extremism now, since he 
refused its patronage in May. Even later he put an 
end to their activities by vigorously recalling the 
Army to its duties of servant to the civil authorities. 
Another indication was the decisive manner in which 
he ended the rabble-rousing Algerian Committee of 
Public Salvation. General de Gaulle is in a position 
to exercise a moderating influence on the Legislature. 
This writer believes that he will do so. 

Prospects of liberalism and moderation under de 
Gaulle offer the hoped-for chance of the French na- 
tion. Previously, when France searched for stability 
and security, it inevitably conjured ruthless, ambi- 
tious leaders whose character and philosophies ex- 
cluded any notions of such principles of freedom, 
popular will and democracy. 

This time a unique historic conjuncture was made 
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available to France at a time of dismay and quest. 
De Gaulle, endowed with the necessary strength of 
character and dedication to the mission entrusted to 
him, is inspired by liberal principles. Instead of lead- 
ing the nation on the road to dictatorship, he will en- 
deavor to preserve its democratic institutions and 
structure—possibly even despite itself. 

Beyond the present accomplishments, which are 
still in projection and can be but speculated upon, 
there is a striking, hopeful psychological phenomenon 
brought about by de Galle’s reappearance at the helm 
of State. This phenomenon is unity in confidence. 
Men, who yesterday refused any strength and sta- 
bility to the Executive, lest it open the door to some 
Bonaparte-like adventure, now accept a constitution- 
ally-strong Executive, because they trust de Gaulle. 

Moreover, men who branded as traitors statesmen 
who attempted the slightest liberal gesture toward 
Algeria, not to mention an emancipation of overseas 
territories, confidently followed de Gaulle when he 
proposed his revolutionary reform of the French 
Union. A Guy Mollet or a Pflimlin proposing this 
would have been stoned on the steps of the Palais 
Bourbon. The phenomenon, which made a broad na- 
tional reconciliation possible, is faith—faith in a man 
who so well expresses the will for survival and the 
ideals of the nation. 

In the field of international relations, de Gaulle is 
still probing his way. However, his fidelity to the 
West to which, spiritually and politically, he belongs, 
should not be questioned. This includes continued 
French participation in NATO. The first cautious 
probes launched by de Gaulle’s government in this 
direction seem to indicate that he will seek more 
active participation in the deliberations of this body. 
This may produce headaches in the future and the 
US may well have to exercise forebearance and re- 
straint in dealing with de Gaulle’s France. 

However, is it not better to have to deal with a 
somewhat demanding and temperamental, yet relia- 
ble associate on whose word one can depend, than 
with one who reverses himself every few months or 
one who would be constitutionally unable to live up 
to his assumed obligations? 

Fears have also been expressed that de Gaulle’s 
war and resistance record might bias his attitude 
toward Germany and cause him to drift away from 
the French-German rapprochement developed by the 
Fourth Republic. The two Adenauer-de Gaulle en- 
counters and their results, whether in the economic 
field or on the weighty problem of West Berlin, 


should by now dissipate these fears. 

The first moves of de Gaulle’s cabinet, notably the 
consultation with several European governments 
which his Minister of Foreign Affairs undertook al- 
most immediately upon his assumption of Premier- 
ship, would seem to indicate that this former Pro- 
fessor of History at Saint Cyr is inclined to resume 
the traditional policies of France: uniting and co- 
ordinating the international action of the so-called 
“Secondary Powers” in which France often was, and 
more often tried to be, the champion or spokesman. 
Circumstances are different. France no longer is the 
dominating power in Europe it was under Louis XIII 
or Louis XVIII, nor is she in a position to aspire to 
domination. Indeed, with Germany, her traditional 
rival, she comes close to being a secondary power her- 
self on the new world scale. Her claim for European 
leadership can no longer be but a claim for spokes- 
manship or, at best, a role of coordinator. She can be 
neither tempted to seek supremacy nor even be sus- 
pected of it. This may facilitate de Gaulle’s quest, 
and if he succeeds, he will sublimate France’s role. 

That the new conditions of the European situation 
are realistically appraised and well understood by 
de Gaulle’s government is exemplified by its concern 
for achieving close cooperation with Germany. This 
cooperation, if it develops, will assure an era of sta- 
bility and through this cooperation the unification of 
Europe may be achieved. Far from dimming this 
prospect, the restoration of France’s self-confidence 
and self-respect with de Gaulle as her leader will 
remove the inferiority complex which would make 
the European unification policy of France hesitant 
and half-hearted in the future as it frequently was in 
the recent past. 

A small picturesque detail may be significant in 
this respect. The French Postal Administration is cir- 
culating a stamp which displays a name new in its 
official use: Europe. Thus for the first time, on 
French initiative, “Europe” becomes more than a 
geographic expression. 

The sense of Western solidarity, facilitating the 
concept of a unified Europe and transcending it 
throughout the Free World of Western civilization, 
is sharpened in de Gaulle by his staunch Catholicism, 
backbone of that civilization. Not by accident, for 
the first time in over a century, in addressing the 
official congratulations of the French Government to 
the newly-elected Pope John XXIII, Charles de 
Gaulle assured the Sovereign Pontiff of “his filial 
respect.” 
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Government to government foreign aid is a new 
thing in the world, as history goes. Certainly it is 
new to the United States. Most of our national ex- 
perience in the field has been since the end of World 
War II, although the Lend Lease of the 1940’s was 
somewhat of the same nature. The Marshall Plan, 
the Truman Doctrine, Point Four, the Colombo 
Plan, the International Cooperation Administration, 
Mutual Security—these are all virtually current, an 
important fact to remember as we are inclined to be 
critical. 

Furthermore, the Marshall Plan was really no 
precedent for the present Mutual Security program 
since the Marshall Plan was entirely economic and 
was established for nations well developed indus- 
trially. Mutual Security is concerned almost entirely 
with nations which are beginning to advance indus- 
trially, and is both military and economic. Because of 
these factors, because there is little accumulated ex- 
perience on which to draw, and because of the magni- 
tude of operations, it is small wonder that mistakes 
have been made, that some plans have seemed fool- 
ish and that there is much disagreement about the 
best kind of foreign aid. 


Second Decade of Aid May Establish Patterns 


The criticism and disagreement are responsible for 
considerable study and serious discussion. One may 
say that this—the second decade of foreign aid—is 
characterized by trends of thought which may well 
establish patterns which will pertain for decades. The 
first decade was one of quick thrust and experimenta- 
tion; crises were at hand and immediate action was 
demanded. There are, of course, crises in this second 
decade, too, but we now have some experience to 
couple with the urgent demands. 

Our purpose in this paper is to look briefly at some 
of the trends in thinking, so that some perspective of 
the whole field may be gained. It is not our intention 
to deal at length with any one of these tendencies. 


Why Should Aid be Given 


The most important thinking, perhaps, about for- 
eign economic aid is that of rationale or motivation. 
Why is the United States, after all, interested in 
these lesser-developed nations? Is our motive only 
that of the Dollar-Ruble war with Russia? Is it to 
provide essential materials and markets for our own 
economy? Or is it to help people who are poverty- 
stricken while we are prosperous? 
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It is all these, of course, and others. To some, the 
dominant motive may be one—to others, still another 
reason may prevail. Yet certain motives stand out 
as one reads the literature and hears the discussions 
on the subject. 


Economic War with Russia 


The overriding reason for American foreign eco- 
nomic outreach is that we are at war with Russia and 
China—to use Khrushchev’s words, “in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

This is the Dollar-Ruble War. 

This fact of life is becoming increasingly clear. 
Virtually every leader of government and business 
who has studied the problem with any degree of ob- 
jectivity comes to the same conclusions—that we are 
locked in a life and death struggle with Russia and 
China which will continue for generations, and that 
our American economic system is threatened. If we 
are to win, there must be a tremendous change in the 
disposition of many of our leaders of industry and 
of the general public in their attitude toward our for- 
eign economic policy. 

In other words, any decrease now in assistance to 
less-developed nations by the United States is a step 
toward suicide, not only because of the economic war 
with Russia but because our very life and vitality 
depend on increased well-being for people in many 
other nations. Fortunately, a few Americans are 
learning these facts of life. 


The American Revolution All Over the World 


Still another motivation is that our nation has had 
from its very first days a dominant motif of helping 
people everywhere achieve opportunities for the 
abundant life and for freedom. In fact, as many have 
observed, it is the American revolution which is now 
sweeping many nations of the earth. People every- 
where are fighting and dying for the same things our 
fathers sought here. So, continuing in that tradition, 
we believe that it is fitting and proper for us to give 
public aid to people in need in other nations. The 
bulk of that tradition has been private, of course, 
stemming from religious groups and private societies. 
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But opinion polls also reveal considerable approval 
of the principle of public aid. 

President Eisenhower stated his feelings about 
humanitarian motivation clearly on February 25th, 
when he said, 


“If anyone, then, wants to judge this entire 
(Mutual Security) program only on a what’s-in-it- 
for-me basis, he can find all the justification he 
needs. But beyond this, if others want to add an- 
other element, ‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,’ I see no reason to apologize 
for acknowledging this kind of motive.” 
Speaking at the same Conference, Adlai Stevenson 

said. 

“T hope we Americans will cease to be ashamed 
of generosity and maganimity. No nation ever be- 
fore approached what this one has done to help 
others help themselves. Why don’t we glory in 
it? Why do we ridicule our best instincts? I have 
said before and I repeat that I haven’t seen any 
repeal of the command to love your neighbor.” 


It may well be that in the long run this, rather 
than the warfare with communism, will be the moti- 
vation which will provide purpose and long-term 
drive to our foreign development programs. 


The Growing Gap Between America and 
Other Nations 


Still another angle of this humanitarian motiva- 
tion is that of the increasing gap between living stand- 
ards of the West, especially of the United States, and 
those of the less-developed nations. This is—and 
ought to be—a matter of grave concern to more 
Americans. Our standard of living goes up and up 
while elsewhere population growth (not much more 
rapid than ours, by the way) eats up all industrial 
advance. 

Professor P. M. S. Blackett in an address before 
the Dublin Meeting of the British Association, Sep- 
tember 1957, put it another way when he said, “The 
West is . . . saving more than the Fast and is spend- 
ing on everything.” 

For the USA alone, the Gross National Product 
for 1940 was about $800 per capita and in 1957 was 
about $2,500. Predictions for a per capita share of 
$4,000 for 1980 are frequent. Even after taking 
into consideration inflation, our standard of living 
clearly has risen sharply since 1940. 

When this increase in living standard—which can 
be described only as luxurious—is seen in the light 
of the misery and squalor of much of the rest of the 
world, one wonders how any American can honestly 
oppose assistance to these less-developed nations. 
Much less so when one sees how relatively little our 
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economic assistance programs really cost. We Amer- 
icans spend, for example, 9 billion dollars annually 
on liquor and 6 billion on tobacco. This is quite a 
contrast to the 3.3 billion dollars we appropriated last 
summer for all kinds of aid for the whole world! 

These are some fundamental considerations in 
1959. They are basic questions about the real crisis 
in our world today. They point, I think, to obliga- 
tions of those who have so much of the good things 
of life—of both liberty and material possessions— 
toward those who have so little. It is almost unthink- 
able that this great nation could reverse itself and 
turn its back on the rest of the Family of Man. 


Loans—Not Grants 


One major trend is that American assistance should 
more and more take the form of loans rather than 
grants. Most of the new plans are of this nature. 
The Development Loan Fund and the International 
Development Association [ proposed by Senator Mon- 
roney |, for example, are loan and credit proposals— 
not grants. 

The big fly in the ointment of the loan idea, of 
course, is that of how repayment is to be made. If 
hard currency is required, then loans will be reduced 
sharply in quantity because of the shortage of the 
hard stuff. If soft loans are made—with long terms 
at low interest rates and with payment in local cur- 
rencies—other problems arise. If payment is in local 
currencies, and these currencies stack up in higher 
and higher piles, almost any use of these funds in 
their home countries is bound to be inflationary. To 
find non-inflationary uses of these repaid funds is 
usually possible but difficult and painful. In other 
words, the “loan” concept is no panacea. 

In many cases, of course, loans are almost impos- 
sible. This is especially true where military and eco- 
nomic assistance are interwined, as in Korea and For- 
mosa. Some grants will continue to be necessary, 
no doubt. 





Separation of Military and Economic Aid 


Another trend of thought about aid is that military 
and economic assistance programs should be sepa- 
rated. There is, in fact, quite general agreement on 
the subject, and in all probability the government 
will take early steps along these lines. Again, how- 
ever, the simple solution is not adequate. In some 
instances it is almost impossible in a given nation to 
separate that which is military from the economic. 
Example: Are roads, bridges, harbors, airports either 
military or economic? Which is which? Obviously, 
they are both, and it is impossible to set up book- 
keeping categories which are properly descriptive. 
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Private Development Ventures 


Still another tendency is that of finding ways to 
encourage private investment. The obstacle, of 
course, is the shaky nature of much of the world. 
Governments can take risks, whereas private investors 
cannot. But there seems to be quite general agree- 
ment that private investments will increase sharply, 
even in the face of the Dollar-Ruble War. India is 
a case in point. American investments are growing 
rapidly in that nation which, as Lippmann says, can 
be the one nation where help from free enterprise 
can be demonstrated in ways comparable to China 
and Russia—a showcase for western economic assist- 
ance. 

If private investments are to become as important 
as they can and should be, some governmental sup- 
ports are necessary, by governments at both ends of 
the transaction. Tax incentives are needed, as are 
credit insurance and convertibility guarantees. Host 
governments must change discriminatory laws against 
alien corporations, limit risks of nationalization and 
confiscatory taxation, eliminate prohibitions against 
capital transfers and a host of rules and regulations 
which have accumulated over the years. 

The need for private capital is apparent; the de- 
mands on it cannot meet the ever-rising demand for 
capital. The need for new capital per year is great. 
Although estimates differ, an average annual figure 
for the next decade—widely quoted—is 3.5 billion 
dollars, in addition to what is now available. 

Both government and private sources together may 
not be able to meet these demands from nations 
which almost overnight are throwing off their 
shackles. One thing is clear—if free nations do not 
provide it, Russia will do so. Then these nations will 
be tied inexorably to the Sino-Soviet bloc, our com- 
mercial intercourse will be excluded and our economy 
will dwindle in importance. 


Management Has Been Lacking 


Still another trend of thought—and an encourag- 
ing one—is the recognition that capital is not enough, 
nor is capital with technical assistance all that is re- 
quired. C. Tyler Wood, Assistant to the Director 
for Evaluation of the ICA, told a group in Wash- 
ington recently, “The most sadly lacking element in 
our assistance programs to date is that of manage- 
ment.” 

It may seem strange that Americans have over- 
looked this fact with all their vaunted and very real 
management ability. Yet the fact remains that we 
have often expected capital investments alone, or 
capital with technical experts, to succeed. It is now 
becoming apparent that management must be a part 
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of the picture. This, of course, is difficult to bring 
about for many reasons. Capable American managers 
want to remain at home where there is opportunity 
for advancement and American life for their families. 
Short-term management is almost impossible, and in- 
digenous managers cannot be trained overnight. In 
fact, Mr. G. Corson Ellis of the A. T. Kearney Man- 
agement Company of Chicago, who has spent much 
time in India and Chile, believes that management 
training, properly done, will take a whole generation, 
perhaps two. Until then American management must 
help fill in the breach, by loan of personnel, training 
courses, and other devices. 


A llies 


Another recognition—a belated one—is that our 
assistance programs should not be judged as success- 
ful or failures on the basis of acceptance by recipient 
nations of political or military alliance with us. Less 
and less are we hearing the charge that our aid pro- 
grams have failed because these nations have not 
joined us nor shown any gratitude. Indeed, there is 
a growing feeling that our true function is to help 
nations achieve economic viability. 

One report of a House Committee says, 


Purpose of Aid is Not to Make 


“It is important that we avoid making the so- 
called uncommitted nations formally choose sides 
under the conditions that exist in the world to- 
day.” (Quoted in “International Stability and 
Progress,” American Assembly, May 2-5, 1957— 
page 149.) 


If nations can achieve a certain independence, then 
they will probably not fall into either the Russian 
orbit or ours. This, by the way, may give a new and 
interesting turn to the whole question of “neutrality.” 


More Programs Under Auspices of Several Nations 


In certain quarters there is a good deal of discus- 
sion about an increase in multilateral programs, more 
programs under United Nations and regional associ- 
ation auspices. The interest in this approach in the 
USA is growing quite remarkably and will lead, no 
doubt, to a new balance between the two types of 
programs. 


More People Support Aid Programs 

Finally, one of the encouraging developments is 
that a growing number of American people support 
the principle of economic assistance programs al- 
though they may not know very much about specific 
programs. The Gallup Poll of March 1958, for 
example, discovered that 46% of the American peo- 
ple favor assistance “in principle” and that when they 
know more about it—even to the extent of knowing 











such a simple fact as the amount requested by the 
President—their approval mounts to 62%. 

One may assume, from such figures and others, 
that the American people are coming to recognize 
that development of less-developed nations is very 
much our business and that, despite the critics and 
those who condemn by shouting “give away,” the 
American people want such programs continued. 


This is only a beginning in public awareness, of 
course. If this nation is really to live up to its tradi- 
tions, if it is to be true to its own self-interest in a 
dependent world, and if it is successfully to wage the 
Dollar-Ruble war with Russia and China, then the 
American people must know much more about assist- 
ance and development programs than they now 
know. 


International Teacher Exchange 


Contributes to World Understanding 


International teacher exchange and training’ pro- 
grams constitute one of the most effective instruments 
of the United States today in obtaining a better un- 
derstanding of the United States abroad and of other 
friendly nations within this country. These educa- 
tional programs also are countering propaganda 
against the United States, are winning friends for 
America, are aiding underdeveloped countries to 
raise educational standards and thereby are improv-- 
ing standards of living generally in those countries, 
and are helping us to understand better ourselves and 
our relationship to other peoples in the world. 

The Educational Exchange and Training Branch, 
Division of International Education, Office of Edu- 
cation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare cooperates with the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service and the International Co- 
operation Administration, Department of State in 
implementing these educational programs through 
three major projects. One is the Teacher Exchange 
Program, involving some 40 countries or dependen- 
cies and about 650 teachers each year. Another is the 
International Teacher Development Program which 
brings annually 400-450 teachers and school admin- 
istrators to the United States and Puerto Rico for 
training in many fields of education. Both of these 
projects are carried out under Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress (the Fulbright Act), Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress (the Smith Mundt Act), Public Law 480, 
82nd Congress (the Agricultural Surplus Act) and 
related legislation in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service. The third pro- 
gram is administered for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and annually provides training 
in many fields to 600-700 educators at all levels from 
more than 40 countries participating in the Technical 
Assistance Program for the less well developed areas 
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of the world. This activity is authorized by Public 
Law 535, 81st Congress and subsequent legislation. 

How do these programs operate, what is involved, 
and how effective are they? 

The Teacher Exchange Program includes an inter- 
change of teaching positions, teacher for teacher, with 
thirteen countries whose educational systems are simi- 
lar to our own and whose teachers are well trained. 
American teachers going to most countries receive a 
maintenance grant in foreign currency and round- 
trip travel provided under the Fulbright Act. Con- 
versely, teachers coming to the United States receive 
a salary paid by a local American school board and 
round-trip travel paid under the Fulbright arrange- 
ment. In the case of exchange with Canada and Great 
Britain, teachers bring their own salaries with them. 
British teachers also receive an additional 375 pounds 
from their Ministry of Education to meet higher Iiv- 
ing costs in the United States. No travel is provided 
for exchanges with Canada. With Great Britain, 
round-trip domestic travel and one-way ocean pas- 
sage are furnished under Public Law 584 to both 
American and British teachers. The largest program 
is with the United Kingdom, involving 100 pairs of 
teachers each year. 

One-way teaching assignments are available to ap- 
proximately 200 United States teachers in 31 coun- 
tries or dependencies. For the most part, they are for 
teachers of English as a second language although 
there are positions in other fields as well. English 
teaching provides a unique opportunity to discuss the 
United States, its people and policies in classrooms 
around the world, and as more and more people wish 
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to learn English, it is natural that they look to the 
United States for help in this field. It presents a 
rare opportunity to be of service and a way to influ- 
ence people favorably toward the United States. 

A third activity under the Teacher Exchange Pro- 
gram includes several special seminars. During the 
past summer, 20-25 teachers attended each of the fol- 
lowing seminars: teachers of Spanish in Colombia; 
teachers of French in France; teachers of German in 
Germany; teachers of Latin in Rome, Italy; teachers 
of Italian near Florence; teachers of world or mod- 
ern European history in Turin. The need for im- 
proving the quality of language instruction, fluency 
and pronunciation of our teachers, recognized in the 
recent National Defense Education Act, is to some 
extent being met through these seminars. The in- 
valuable firsthand experience of living in the coun- 
tries where the language is spoken natively, new 
points of view, and the opportunity to visit places of 
historic and cultural interest have enriched the teach- 
ing of these languages and of history, and have been 
an inspiration to both teachers and students. 

As we debate changes in our own curriculum, it is 
of interest to note that a seminar for American school 
administrators in comparative education will be held 
in France and The Netherlands in February and 
March, 1959. They will compare educational sys- 
tems at all levels, hear special lectures on current 
affairs, visit schools and exchange views with admin- 
istrator counterparts. 

What are the results of teacher exchange in terms 
of good will? 

Many examples can be given but space limits us to 
a few. One exchange teacher from Trieste, Italy 
taught in a school in New Mexico and upon returning 
home arranged an exchange of correspondence, rec- 
ords and tape recordings between students of the 
two schools. She wrote several articles and appeared 
on two radio programs in which she discussed her ex- 
periences. An American exchange teacher to Italy 
from Palo Alto, California won the equivalent of 
the $64,000 question on a quiz program. He re- 
ceived letters and congratulations from all over the 
country. His prize was $8,000 of which he gave one 
thousand dollars to his school in Italy for scholarship 
assistance to students of English. In England, an 
American teacher discovered that a child, thought to 
be mentally retarded, had a hearing defect. After a 
successful operation, he became one of the outstand- 
ing students. In Cambodia, an exchange teacher spent 
18 months teaching English in a remote village. His 
work was so effective and he was so well liked that he 
was asked by the school, village and religious authori- 
ties to stay on for another year. 

Teachers from abroad have been well received in 
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the United States. American school administrators 
have commented as follows. 

On a teacher from Austria: 

Dr. Drexel has surpassed our highest hopes in 
the capacity to which he was directed. His com- 
mand of the English language was a complete sur- 
prise to us and, thereby, he was enabled to handle 
masterfully the work we gave him to do, and in 
addition, he was able to represent us and Austria 
excellently in... his public appearances. We shall 
miss this fine gentleman and scholar. 

On a teacher from Belgium: 

Mr. Devaux has been an excellent teacher— 
cooperative, enthusiastic, considerate, well trained, 
thorough, interesting, respected, and admired by 
his pupils. It has been a grand experience to have 
him. Let us have another one. 

About a teacher from Germany: 

I am happy to report that our experience with 
Dr. Struck has been an extremely satisfying one. 
. . . He has taken advantage in a very pleasing 
way of every opportunity to study American cul- 
ture and the American educational system and to 
help the school and local community have a better 
understanding of modern Germany. His command 
of English is excellent. His students have made 
excellent progress and he has secured an unusually 
favorable community reaction. 

On a British teacher: 

My first experience with a teacher under the 
Fulbright Exchange Program comes to a close. It 
has been a most satisfying experience, one which 
would serve to make another exchange teacher 
very acceptable. .. . I have heard many fine and 
appreciative comments on his [ Mr. Boyson’s] talks 
to various groups. I believe that an expansion of 
this program Nationwide would be most fruitful 
in contributing toward better understanding among 
nations. . . 

In addition to teacher exchanges in the classroom 
for the full academic year, the International Teacher 
Development Program brings educators from 53 na- 
tions for advanced training in their fields of speciali- 
zation and for a careful look at American life, cus- 
toms and culture. These educators come for six- 
month periods. Following a two-week orientation 
period in Washington, D. C. where they are intro- 
duced to American education and to the United States 
in general, they are assigned in groups of 20-25 to 
selected colleges and universities for a quarter or 
semester of intensive training. Special seminars are 
arranged for them, and they also audit other regular 
courses of interest to them. Usually, they are housed 
with families or United States graduate students in 
the dormitory. In an effort to gain a real insight into 
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our way of life, they visit homes, farms, factories, 
many schools, and places of historic and cultural in- 
terest. This year, for example, there are two groups 
in elementary education, four in secondary education 
—one made up entirely of science teachers, four in 
English as a second language, one in vocational edu- 
cation, and two in American civilization studies. They 
are working in universities from New Jersey to Cali- 
fornia and from Michigan to Texas. 

During the Christmas vacation, these visiting edu- 
cators travel extensively before reporting in groups 
of 8-10 to a State Department of Education in an- 
other section of the country. A few days are spent 
with the staff of the State Department before being 
assigned individually to schools in cities throughout 
the various States. Here they observe intensively 
for five or six weeks. A host teacher assists in answer- 
ing questions and again, housing probably will be 
with American families. The educator from overseas 
may visit all or some of the schools in the immediate 
area. Efforts are made to send the teachers to State 
and national meetings in their appropriate fields. 

The teacher from abroad observes and talks to 
classes. Sometimes, she may teach a language, his- 
tory, geography, music or art class. She speaks to 
student, teacher, civic and religious groups about edu- 
cation in her country, or about customs, religions, 
social and political life and on many other subjects. 
It is a reciprocal learning process from which all 
benefit. New interest in learning to speak a foreign 
language is stimulated. World history and geography 
have new meaning, and incidentally, foreign teachers 
think we should do more about language, geography 
and world history teaching in view of our position of 
world leadership. 

It is estimated that the total group of 350 educa- 
tors last year studied in 14 colleges and universities; 
visited 1,147 communities in 48 States and Puerto 
Rico; were entertained in 6,600 American homes; 
observed in more than 7,000 schools and colleges; 
made hundreds of talks, including 150 radio and tele- 
vision appearances, and met over one million United 
States citizens. 

An Italian teacher commented on his experiences 
here as follows: 

... 1 have really discovered America. I have 
discovered the American people, who are not all 
gangsters and millionaires that are accustomed to 
be seen in American movies, and these people have 
cordially reciprocated my good will. They have 
opened their homes to me; they have allowed me 
to play with their children; they have accepted 
with a smile my impossible English; they have 
always welcomed me with open arms because they 
have understood that I am, and I deem it an honor 
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to be, a friend of America... . 

A Burmese teacher wrote: 

Someone has said that a teacher’s influence never 
stops—it goes on through eternity. I remember 
the twenty-one of us foreign teachers returning in 
the University bus from Key West looking out at 
the beautiful sunset and suddenly we started sing- 
ing “America the Beautiful” with tears in our eyes. 
If we could feet that way about this country, I am 
sure of the sympathetic attitude in classrooms all 
over the world. ... 

A lady from Pakistan reported: 

... Throughout my visit, I received only the 
finest hospitality in American homes and my con- 
tact with families has become more than acquaint- 
ance or friendship. . . . Their relationship . . . is 
the most valued treasure I shall carry through my 
life. 

A teacher from Norway stated that: 

A grant like this offers the most brilliant oppor- 
tunity to broaden one’s professional outlook and 
experience. In my opinion, teachers, more than 
anyone else in our society, are in a position to influ- 
ence public opinion, to help form sound attitudes, 
and to counteract old prejudices. By giving teach- 
ers from different countries this opportunity to see 
America, meet the American people in their every- 
day life, and discuss with them problems of impor- 
tance to international understandings, a means has 
been established to avoid serious misunderstand- 
ings, and to increase the feeling of world fellow- 
ship. 

The Technical Assistance Program also is winning 
friends for the United States as it attempts to im- 
prove standards in educational and other fields and 
thereby, the living standards of people in many coun- 
tries less fortunate than our own. These countries 
request this assistance; it is not forced upon them. 
When projects, such as an attack on illiteracy, text- 
book revision, teacher training, establishing technical 
institutes or others, have been decided upon, Ameri- 
can consultants go to the country as a part of the 
U. S. Operation Mission to assist the other govern- 
ment in carrying out the projects, and native teachers 
or school administrators are brought to the United 
States for training. 

The participants coming for training in an educa- 
tional field are usually assigned by the International 
Cooperation Administration to the Office of Educa- 
tion for program planning; the ICA retains about 
one third. The fields range from kindergarten to 
higher education, from welding to nuclear physics, 
from teacher training at the lowest levels to complex 
administrative positions of ministry level. The ma- 
jority of participants are in vocational or technical 
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education and the average training period is an aca- 
demic year. Some high level teams come for 6-8 
weeks, such as a top level team from Austria studying 
commercial education. Most of the participants have 
individualized training; others come as group proj- 
ects, such as two teams of teachers from Brazil who 
will staff the new experimental secondary school in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

As groups and individuals, they have been quite 
effective after returning home. Two years ago, a 
part of the staff of two new technical institutes, one in 
East and one in West Pakistan, were here for training. 
They have now returned home, and the institutes are 
operating with a curriculum drawn up by these men 
while they were in the United States. Seventeen staff 
members of the very successful Polytechnic Institute 
in Monterrey, Mexico received a part of their train- 
ing under this program. We are told that the several 
Philippine teachers in vocational education have made 
real contributions in that area in the Philippines. Five 
participants from Iran in business education now form 
the nucleus of a new Demonstration School of Busi- 
ness, the first in the country. The enrollment is so 





high that classes are held from 7:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m, 
In Ethiopia, the first Annual Students’ Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition was held last May. Former partici- 
pants trained in the United States now holding posi- 
tions of Chief, Arts and Crafts Section, Ministry of 
Education and Director of the Arts School in Addis 
Ababa arranged for the exhibit. A Formosan par- 
ticipant has written that the development of com- 
munity school education “is improving very fast,” 
and that he is adapting and applying what he learned 
in the United States “for the good of my country- 
men.” 

The influence of the teacher affects eternity; it is 
ever expanding. The teacher, supervisor, and school 
administrator shape the future of their countries and 
the attitudes of their youth. Exchange teachers and 
those trained under the International Teacher Devel- 
opment Program and the Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams are making many friends for the United States 
as they teach and improve education in their coun- 
tries. Through them, world understanding, peace 
and human betterment are enhanced in classrooms 
around the world. 


From Trees to Technology in 


Engineering 


In January 1959, temporary residents in Britain 
included nearly 500 visitors busily studying special 
subjects, all receiving their training as part of the 
Colombo Plan. They are some of the 2,425 students 
who have visited the United Kingdom for their train- 
ing since the Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation 
Scheme began. 

An enormous fillip has been given to this scheme 
by the fact that, at the meeting last November of the 
Consultative Committee in Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A., the United States declared its intention of 
joining the training scheme, and also of sending ex- 
perts to assist the countries of South East Asia in 
developing their newly-established industries and 
sciences. 

In addition, the United Kingdom announced that 
it had increased, from £7,000,000 ($19,600,000) to 
£9,000,000 ($25,200,000), its contribution to the 
Technical Assistance Scheme between the inception 
of the Plan in 1955 and 1963: in effect, virtually 
doubling the expenditure on this project, which is 
both altruistic and forward-looking, in the two final 
years of its operation. 
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Studying anything from Arboriculture at one end 
of the alphabet to Zoology at the other; learning 
how to control insect pests or working on radio high 
frequencies at the United Kingdom General Post 
Office’s laboratories on the outskirts of the capital; 
learning how to run a botanical garden at Kew, near 
London, or how to make steel in Scotland, the Co- 
lombo Plan trainees are preparing to open up their 
under-developed countries and establish them among 
the leaders of the world. 


Unforeseen Range of Activity 

The Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation Scheme, 
under which a Nepalese police officer learns the tech- 
niques of Scotland Yard or financiers from Burma 
are initiated into the secrets of European banking in 
the City of London, has indeed developed an unfore- 
seen range of activity. Originally designed as a 
method of creating the “non-commissioned officers” 
of industry and agriculture in South and South East 
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Asia, it now also develops the staff officers and the 
men fit for the high command. Much of the training 
under the scheme is in fields outside industry and 
agriculture, such as medicine and health, and public 
administration. 

The same wide range is found when one turns to 
another side of the scheme under which first-class 
experts go to advise those countries how best to deal 
with their problems on the spot. 

For example, Lieutenant-General Sir Bennett 
Hance—the Medical Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations—went to Pakis- 
tan at the end of 1955 to advise on the health serv- 
ices to be established in East Bengal; three teams of 
experts in thoracic surgery, led by distinguished sur- 
geons from Harley Street, London—the “street of 
doctors”—-spent six months in Ceylon training nurs- 
ing staff and demonstrating newest techniques of 
lung operations during an anti-tuberculosis drive. 

Six officers from British Railways went to Ceylon 
to improve the transport system there; and two sepa- 
rate missions went out to advise on the island’s bus 
services. 

Teachers Supplied on Request 


Britain supplied, on request, the Principal of a new 
Polytechnic Institute at Jamnagar, India. He went 
out for a three-year term and was asked to stay for 
two more years. This establishment specializes in 
automobile engineering and, it is anticipated, will 
shortly number 1,000 students on its roll. 

Another “repeat order” came from the Dacca 
Technical High School, in East Pakistan. The Head 
Master who was sent, on request, from Britain, has 
been asked to extend his stay for another 18 months. 
Yet another scholastic appointment filled from Brit- 
ain on request was that of Principal for the Dacca 
Institute of Arts. 

To assist Pakistan in forming an efficient inland 
revenue system, the United Kingdom sent a civil 
servant—an expert in income tax. Another Pakistan 
project—a vast one—for which Colombo Plan assist- 
ance from Britain is required in the establishment of 
the new precincts for Lahore University. This is the 
biggest educational center in the Punjab and includes 
a new home not only for the university itself but for 
sports grounds, laboratories and living quarters. It 
is estimated that it will cost about £6,000,000 
($16,000,000). 

Sir Claude Inglis, formerly director of the Indian 
Waterways Experiment Station, Poona, returned to 
India to advise on flood control on the Brahmaputra; 
while another distinguished member of the former 
Indian Civil Service, Sir Malcolm Darling, spent 
three months as a consultant to the planning com- 
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mission in connection with rural development in 
India. 

A shipyard mission from the United Kingdom ad- 
vised the Government of India on the site, equip- 
ment needed, and cost of a new shipyard at the end 
of 1957. Another mission (including Sir Eric Coates, 
who headed an earlier mission which advised on the 
Durgapur steel works project) advised on heavy 
engineering. And, just by way of contrast, P. G. 
Mott of Hunting Aero-Survey’s Limited, completed 
an aerial survey in connection with irrigation schemes 
in Ceylon. 

Equipment as Well as Experts Provided 

It is not only the provision of experts, but also the 
export of material for foundations of learning in 
which the United Kingdom helps the Colombo Plan 
countries. Equipment has gone to the technical high 
schools of Pakistan to the tune of £87,000 ($243,- 
600); to the College of Dentistry in Lahore; to the 
Bengal Engineering College, Calcutta; to the In- 
dian School of Mines; to Rangoon University; to 
the Motor Mechanics Training Center, Vientianel; 
to the Science Teachers Training Center, Bandung; 
to the Chulalongkorn Hospital Training Center, 
Thailand; and to Trichandra College, Kathmandu. 

The British Government has provided the Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon Councils for Scientific and Industriai 
Research with scientific equipment for their labora- 
tories at Karachi and Colombo; and other similar 
establishments which have received similar assistance 
include the Plant Virus Research Laboratory in Ma- 
nila, the Soil Science Laboratory, Cambodia and the 
Agricultural Research Station, Kachin State, Burma. 

It is not only in the technical fields of industry or 
pure and applied science that the Colombo Plan oper- 
ates; but supremely in the field of human relations. 
Numbers of students come to Britain to take courses 
in Trade Unionism, in public relations, in manage- 
ment—all of which bid fair to make for better lives 
and living conditions among the workers of the 
world. 

The greatest single operation in which the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Scheme has been concerned is the 
Durgapur Steel Works. At the moment, 44 men 
from India are undergoing training in Britain, pre- 
paratory to taking key jobs in that gigantic enterprise. 

There is a “third leg” to the Plan—and that is 
the provision of equipment. So far nearly £1,000,- 
000 ($2,800,000) worth has been sent from Britain; 
£82,000 ($229,000), for example, has been spent 
on providing laboratories in Pakistan; £90,000 
($252,000) on films, books, and teaching aids, and 
£30,000 ($84,000) on machine tools for the Indian 
Institute of Technology at Kharagpur. 
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Understanding 


The Twentieth Century is the century of universal 
issues. War and peace, conflict and competition, 
propaganda and information have become world 
problems. All issues with international implications 
have been dragged into the heat of the conflict be- 
tween Moscow and Washington; they are evaluated 
on the basis of the new world standard—the coid 
war. The USSR and the United States are engaged 
in a frantic race to control the vast resources of Asia 
and Africa. In their jostling for power, the two 
giants have relegated to a secondary position the 
major concerns of the awakening nations of Asia and 
Africa. To them the Near East is an area, rich in oil 
and resources, strategically important as a link among 
the three continents. They are undoubtedly aware 
of the human problem in the Near East, but not in 
its reality. The human problem is itself being used 
as an instrument in the cold war. Stalin’s “how many 
divisions does the Pope have?” is no longer an amus- 
ing anecdote, but a tragic fact. After his trip to the 
Near East Mr. Stevenson reported to the nation 
that, except for the tiny yet tough armies of Israel 
and Turkey, the Near East is a vacuum. The logical 
consequence of Mr. Stevenson’s observation is more 
aid to Israel and Turkey. 

The intentions of the Soviet Union are always sus- 
pected, and perhaps rightly so. American intentions, 
though greatly moderated by the deposit of goodness 
in this land and by the Christian attitudes that mould 
these intentions, are far from being beyond reproach. 
Had the United States been seriously concerned with 
the human problem in the Near East, the U.S. would 
not only have helped to build the Aswan dam, but 
would have built it as a present from the U.S. to the 
starving masses of Egypt. 

So far U. S. foreign policy has failed to reflect the 
true picture of America in the Near East. This ex- 
plains why the Arabs on the whole are not more 
enthusiastic in their support of U. S. policy, and it 
should annul the ridiculous question “why are the 
Arabs so ungrateful to us!” If the United States 
wants to follow a policy of force toward the Near 
East (my reference is to the Arab countries only) or 
the threat thereof, it must define clearly its interests 
there, and its determination to defend these interests. 
If such a policy is inadequate, the U. S. must intro- 
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duce some element of love into her relations with the 
Arabs. In view of the real political situation in the 
world, a policy based on love cannot ignore the stra- 
tegic condition, but it can safeguard the human prob- 
lem from being relegated to a secondary plane. If 
the basic issue in the cold war is communism versus 
Western civilization, the spiritual substance of the 
Arabs becomes a basic factor in this conflict. While 
Near Eastern aid and strategy are emphasized by 
U. S. statesmen as essential for the defense of the 
free world, the spiritual dimension is largely forgot- 
ten. This is particularly shortsighted in view of the 
fact that the communist enemy has chosen to wage 
the battle in the minds and souls of the discontented 
Arabs. 

A familiar argument in Western political circles is 
that nationalism is rendered obsolete by the great 
issues of this century and that it has been replaced 
by blocs and alliances. The bloc theory is Western; 
it is the theory of a political and military system cre- 
ated to meet the needs of modern power politics. It 
presupposes dangers, the defense against which are 
beyond the capabilities of any one nation. 

Faced with the prospect of annihilation, western 
man has subdued his immediate national interest to 
the salvation of western civilization as a whole. This 
is not the case with the Arabs, though it may be true 
of other peoples in the Near East. This partially 
shows why the Arabs do not feel threatened directly 
by Soviet imperialism. It is argued that there are 
many Muslims in the Soviet Union who are under 
the communist yoke; the ancient Islamic cultural 
centers of Bukhara and Samarkand have been con- 
verted into temples of the new paganism. Educated 
Arabs are aware of this situation and suspect the ul- 
terior motives of the Soviet State. This suspicion, 
however, is not yet sufficiently implanted in the mind 
of the Arab to justify a formal commitment to the 
western bloc. 
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What is being suggested now is that U. S. policy 
toward the Arabs must first take into consideration 
their feeling as a people. The problems of the Arabs 
are basically different from the problems of other 
peoples in the Near East. It is therefore a mistake 
to speak of a U. S. policy toward the Near East which 
includes Arabs, Turks, Israelis and Iranians indis- 
criminately. A policy toward the Arabs conceived in 
love, and dedicated to the promotion of the human 
ideal, is in the long run more effective and more 
mutually rewarding. The first step in this direction 
is to dismiss all subjective and pre-conceived notions 
about the Arabs, and to start afresh the long process 
of understanding the Arab as he really is, and as he 
conceives himself to be. He who approaches the 
Arab world with this understanding will see the 
Arabs as turbulent and discontented people stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf—an area far 
larger than that of the United States. He will note 
that there are two main forces beyond their awaken- 
ing, the one spiritual, the other political. 

The spiritual force is the religion of Islam, which 
has been for centuries the only standard of value in 
the entire region. Islam is rich and flexible and be- 
stows upon its adherents an unequalled confidence 
in the issues of life and death. The Muslim Arab 
does not feel at ease with the Christian west, because 
for two centuries his culture has been receiving blows 
from the west—blows which the Arabs could neither 
resist nor avoid. Where the Western challenge is 
strong, Islam is trying to assert itself fanatically and 
recklessly. Too often the Western response to such 
manifestation of fury has been one of ridicule, obvi- 
ously without being aware of the fact that the young 
nations of Asia are more sensitive to ridicule and 
criticism than the confident nations of the West. For 
the Westerner fully to understand the psychological 
state of mind of the modern Arab, he must have 
studied seriously the history of the Arabs, their role 
in the preaching of Islam and their pride in their 
great classical heritage. A whole new area of spiritual] 
friendship may be explored between the Arabs and 
the West, once the two peoples are aware of the 
affinities between Christianity and Islam and of the 
surprising relevance of the common spiritual denomi- 
nator to the real issues that are now at stake in the 
world conflict. While the USSR is suppressing Islam 
as “the opium of the people,” the U. S. must vigor- 
ously invoke this venerable religion and promote a 
holy alliance. U. S. Christian organizations should 
be encouraged to help the Muslim institutions of 
learning in the Arab world in their effort to promote 
Muslim ideals. Let the Christian now seek Muslim 
friendship and collaborate with him in reversing the 
tide of atheism and rebellion that threatens to engulf 
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the world. The Muslim is flattered by the thought 
that he is weeded. Christian America must give him 
this opportunity. 

Second to the spiritual force is the nationalist 
movement which is espoused by the vigorous and 
educated youths who are at present making history 
throughout the Arab world. They feel that the 
Arabs must be united in one secular national state. 
While the Arab-speaking peoples are not racially one, 
in the mind of the intelligentsia they do constitute a 
nation because, in the words of Salvador de Madari- 
aga, “they live in a world steeped in Arab tradition, 
language and culture and because they want to be 
Arabs, for in the end a nation or a people is a group 
of men that wants to be such a nation or people.” 

The Arab masses, being poor and uneducated, can- 
not be called nationalists. Their loyalty is local and 
their aspirations are subdued. They feel the bond of 
Islam more strongly than that of the nation; their 
leaders, therefore, address them with religious slo- 
gans. The leaders are interested in their support, 
and for that end they will resort to any means. The 
appeal to Arab unity is gradually finding receptive 
ears among the masses. Thanks to the new means of 
communication, the masses, who constitute the main 
substratum of Arab society, are now playing a con- 
spicuous role in political affairs. 

The Arab nationalist movement is not without 
enemies. The feudal lords fear that the movement 
will deprive them of their influence. Some Muslim 
religious leaders suspect its secular character, and 
they are ultimately more anxious for Islamic than 
Arab unity. Kings fear for their dynasties; the Chris- 
tian minorities in the Arab world fear the eruption 
of an Islamic revival which might submerge their 
freedom. All these indicate the forces with which 
the Arab national movement must deal, to put its 
program into effect. 

The nationalist movement is at its strongest in its 
birthplace—geographical Syria (Syria, Lebanon, Pal- 
estine, Jordan) and Iraq. Here it is more certain of 
itself and of its goal than it is in North Africa and the 
Arabian peninsula. Here secret societies were formed 
before World War I to plan the liberation of the 
Arabs from their Ottoman suzerains; and during the 
Great War these societies collaborated with the Allies 
against the Turks. Egypt is a late comer in the Arab 
Nationalist Movement. From the start of the British 
occupation of Egypt in 1882, an Egyptian national- 
ist feeling developed which aimed at the liberation 
of Egypt and the restoration of its past glory. When 
Nasser effected his coup in 1952 he was not really an 
Arab nationalist; his policy was almost exclusively 
Egyptian. He was virtually drafted into the Arab 
movement by the nationalists of the Arab East, who 
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after the Palestine fiasco were desperately searching 
for a leader. The great response among the Arab 
masses to the single-handed acts of the Egyptian 
president in the purchase of arms from the Soviet 
Union, and the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company, forced the ambitious young colonel to ac- 
cept the standard of Arab nationalism. He is now 
its hero and its prisoner. He may use the movement 
but only insofar as his plans coincide with its aims; 
the movement is stronger than the man. 

The objectives of Arab nationalism are the libera- 
tion of the Arab world from foreign domination, fol- 
lowed by the unification of the liberated states under 
a republican and progressive regime. Though the 
movement resorts to socialist doctrine to settle the 
feudal problems of the Arabs, it is essentially anti- 
communist and abhors communism’s universal need. 

The accusation by certain U. S. circles that the 
Arabs are leaning toward communism is wrong. It is 
true that the Arabs are grateful for Soviet support 
against the colonialist claims of Britain and France, 
but the entente does not extend to doctrinal matters. 
At present the Arabs are not interested in incorporat- 
ing any foreign political philosophy. Communism is 
not a major issue in the Arab mind today; and less 
attention is given it than is given Zionism, imperial- 
ism, and nationalism. The VU. S.’s continued lack of 
faith in the Arab’s ability to withstand communism, 
or in his ability to act independently without foreign 
subversive interference, wounds Arab dignity. 

A U.S. observer able to see the Arabs as a people 
with problems peculiarly their own, will realize that 
former attempts to rally them into western pacts 
have been erroneously motivated. Politically speak- 
ing, the Arab conflict is with the west. Two years 
ago, Morocco and Tunis gained their independence 
from French control after long struggle. Algeria is 
at war with France over the question of self-determi- 
nation; whether the United States approves or not, 
weapons delivered by her to the Western alliance are 
being used by the French against the Arabs in Al- 
geria. The Arab world knows this and resents it. 
Moscow echoes the Arabs in their denounciation of 
French action against the Arabs. 

Three years ago the British evacuated Egyptian 
territory after seventy years of occupation. Egyptian 
suspicion of British motives was not deflated by the 
British invasion of Suez after its nationalization by 
Egypt. Aden has been an English colony for more 
than a century; and the British control the whole 
coast of Southern and Eastern Arabia by individual 
arrangements with the tribal chieftains. Israel was 
planted in the midst of the Arab world by the Zionist 


movement with the formal and informal support of 
Britain and the United States. Rightly or wrongly 
the Arabs regard Israel as the beachhead of Western 
imperialism in the Arab world. They dread the in- 
gathering of Jews from all over the world, which 
might lead to the expansion of Israel and the exploi- 
tation of the underdeveloped Arabs by the more ex- 
perienced European Zionists. If the Arabs are to be 
submerged by either Zionism or Communism they 
will choose the latter with open arms. This is a seri- 
ous position worthy of great attention. 

After Britain and France promised independence 
to the Arabs during World War I, they imposed 
mandates and divided their land into small states, 
the boundaries of which were defined in London and 
Paris. Iskardarun, a part of Syria, was ceded by 
France, the mandatory power, to Turkey for diplo- 
matic purposes. The United States by virtue of her 
alliance with Britain and France must share some of 
of the unpopularity. The U. S. stand against the 
Anglo-French and Israeli invasion of Egypt in the 
fall of 1956 was well received by the Arabs, and if 
similar independent action is consistently taken by 
this country (here the risk of undermining the Atlan- 
tic Alliance must always be kept in mind), the stigma 
of association with the waning colonialist order may 
be gradually removed. 

Though the U. S. has only recently entered the 
history of the Near East, it has for over a century 
attracted the minds of the rising classes in the Arab 
world. Through missionary schools, traveller’s tales, 
films, and personal contacts, the Arabs have acquired 
a good picture of the American who is often repre- 
sented as kind, humble, generous and well-to-do. In 
spite of U. S. support to Israel, the American is still 
liked and emulated, though the policy of his govern- 
ment is severely criticized. The Arab is also simple, 
kind, generous and good hearted. Unlike the Ameri- 
can, however, he has an exaggerated sense of pride 
and dignity. He is always afraid of being surpassed. 
If he is treated kindly by the U. S. he will respond 
magnanimously. Anyone who knows only a modicum 
of human psychology would have guessed this tru- 
ism from the visit of King Sa’ud to this country. It 
is my contention, therefore, that a policy aimed at 
the Arabs as a people, a policy conceived in mag- 
nanimity and dedicated to the real welfare of the 
Arabs, would lead to a new phase of cooperation be- 
tween the two well-meaning peoples, with abundant 
beneficial return to each. If this theme is too theo- 
retical to be applied im toto, this plea is to keep it in 
mind while formulating the long range objectives of 
this country in the Arab world. 









Pakistan: Continuing Problems of 


A New State 


A number of years ago Arnold Toynbee made a 
reference to Pakistan containing valid overtones for 
the present. “Pakistan,” he said, “is the child of en- 
counter and strife and the rest of the world has been 
moulded by the same forces.” This is something to 
bear in mind as Pakistan strives to overcome its 
difficulties. 

The problems of Pakistan should not be consid- 
ered unusual, for they follow the order set by most 
newly developing nations, namely, a painful devel- 
opment process of uncertain duration. This interim 
period does not go on in a vacuum. It is influenced 
by historical, cultural, economic factors that should be 
understood. There should be sympathy and under- 
standing for a young nation, barely eleven years old, 
that does not have the good fortune to mature in a 
stable and peaceful world. 

Although historical factors were important in the 
setting up of Pakistan, the catalyst for nationhood 
was the cultural cleavage with Hinduism. This divi- 
sion was aggravated by the fact that the Muslims of 
the subcontinent stood in the ratio of one to four 
with their Hindu neighbors, or in the approximate 
figure of 100 to 400 million. Between the two 
groups there was little intercourse. There were dif- 
ferences in diet and occupation. Intermarriage was 
almost prohibited. Like minorities in most countries 
suspicious of assimilation, and with the absence of 
any viable melting pot tradition, the Muslims of the 
subcontinent practiced the doctrine of tribal exclu- 
sivity to safeguard the integrity of their cultural 
heritage. The Hindus did likewise. 

This did not, however, prevent them from joining 
the Hindus in the long fight for independence from 
British rule that became a fact in August 1947. In 
the process of cooperating with the Hindu majority, 
the Muslims became aware of a certain disinclination 
on the part of their neighbors to grant them full 
equality. The idea of a separate Muslim state was 
evolved. Two Muslim leaders championed this 
cause, one of whom, Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, was 
credited with having been the first to outline the con- 
cept of Pakistan. The other, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
is held in reverence by Pakistanis as the Quaid-e- 
Azam (Great Leader), who captained the nation in 
its infancy. 

Iqbal belonged to the subcontinent Muslim renais- 
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sance that began with Sir Syed Ahmed Khan in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, although there 
is evidence that this movement began a century 
earlier with Syed Ahmad Barelvi who led the Muja- 
hideen movement (a revivalist organization), against 
the Sikhs. As a result of their alleged part in the 
“Mutiny” of 1857, the Muslims were relegated to 
an inferior position vis a vis the Hindus by the British. 
Their political, economic and cultural status suffered 
accordingly. The year 1857 was also significant in 
that the Mogul dynasty, that had held sway in India 
for nearly 250 years, came to an end. The Moguls 
gave administrative unity to the subcontinent for the 
first time and the British took over the pattern they 
established. During their rule art, literature and mu- 
sic flourished and penetrated Hindu culture. This 
period is considered the zenith of Muslim creative- 
ness and left a nostalgic reminder of past glory as a 
guide to future aspirations. Under the aegis of Sir 
Sayed Ahmed Khan, a strong effort was made to 
bring the Muslim community abreast of the Hindu 
through the absorption of Western learning. Iqbal, 
as a poet and philosopher, represented this tradition 
in the twentieth century. 

He visualized a Muslim state in the subcontinent 
imbued with the cultural ideals of Islam. In practical 
terms, he sketched the boundaries of what is today 
West Pakistan, the Punjab, the North-west Frontier 
Province, Sind, Baluchistan and the territory of East 
Pakistan. He died in 1938, nine years before the par- 
tition of the British Indian Empire into the successor 
states of India and Pakistan. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah is an important, but to 
Western minds, a remote historical personality. The 
Muslim counterpart of Gandhi, he was a lawyer, a 
detached intellectual who was more at home in Eng- 
lish than in his native Gujerati. In his hands the 
blueprint of Pakistan emerged into reality. He be- 
came the first Governor-General of the then Domin- 
ion of Pakistan, but died one year after independence, 
an irreparable loss to the young state. With the as- 
sassination of Liaquat Ali Khan, the first Prime Min- 
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ister, in 1951, Pakistan was deprived of another com- 
petent leader. A shortage of senior statesmen came 
about, a fact that in part explains the political diffi- 
culties of Pakistan today. 

Another problem, and perhaps the main one, is the 
heritage of history, the traditions of Pakistan having 
their roots deep in the past. The crisis of the past 
eleven years has, however, been partly due to a lack 
of a trained intelligentsia, due in turn to British 
relegation of Muslims to an inferior status in the sub- 
continent and to Muslim prejudice and suspicion of 
Western education and culture. 

What are the difficulties of Pakistan? Besides such 
conventional problems in sociology, economics and 
politics, there is the matter of geography that seems 
to compound the other problems. 

The country has the misfortune to be divided into 
two Provinces or Wings, West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan that are separated by a thousand miles of 
India. For air communications this is no hardship, 
but it takes a slow moving ship ten days to go from 
Karachi in the West to Chelna in the East. An awk- 
ward geography complicates relations with India so 
that questions like the Indus Waters Dispute and 
Kashmir have become malignancies that elude a 
therapeutic hand. 

This geographic anomaly inspires sociological dif- 
ferences which are not necessarily as deep seated as 
they might seem at first glance. In simplest terms, 
these unlikenesses extend to language, diet and the 
general personality of the people. The West Pakis- 
tani speak Urdu, a derivative of Persian, which is read 
from right to left. In East Pakistan the language is 
Bengali, read from left to right. It is expected that 
there may be a fusion of these two tongues in later 
years. The people of West Pakistan eat bread, their 
brothers in the East prefer rice. In West Pakistan 
soldiering is a proud and dignified profession. The 
Fast Pakistani do not take martial life too seriously 
and are more easy going. The economies of the two 
Wings are complementary and the cultural bond be- 
tween them is Islam. 

Although life expectancy is little more than 30, 
overpopulation is critical in a poor country where the 
rate of increase is 1.4 million per year, (the overall 
population is about 77.5 million). Thus the new 
President of Pakistan, General Mohammed Ayub 
Khan, declared that birth control would be one of 
the objectives of his government. 








A complex geography and an unfavorable demo- 
graphic ratio is background for a reference to eco 
nomics. To help the country meet the requirements 
of a modern state, aid from the United States and 
the Colombo Plan nations has been vital. U. S. aid 
means about $80 to $90 million yearly, in addition 
to occasional spot deliveries of wheat to relieve food 
shortages. Besides this economic support, Pakistan 
also receives American military assistance. 

Pakistan began its political life as a parliamentary 
democracy aware that the high illiteracy rate of more 
than 80 per cent would tax the advanced political 
mechanism of democratic government. The absence 
of responsible leadership created a void for unscrupu- 
lous politicians who were more concerned with their 
pockets than the welfare of their country. On Octo 
ber 7, 1947, a bloodless revolution initiated the first 
phase of attempts to restore political, economic and 
social equilibrium to a country that had sacrificed so 
much in the past to have gained so little in the pres- 
ent. The second phase of this political shift took 
place October 27 when President Mirza withdrew 
from the scene, transferring full powers to the former 
Commander-in-chief, General Ayub. 

That the army felt called upon for this role should 
not be considered unusual. As in Burma and Thai- 
land it stepped into the breach, an instrument of 
popular confidence. President Ayub stated that the 
objective of the new administration, based on a presi- 
dential cabinet system, would be to return to demo 
cratic procedures in due course. He frankly admitted, 
however, that he could not specify when. 

Pakistan, meanwhile, is another illustration that in 
underdeveloped areas democracy is not necessarily the 
best form of government. Some kind of benevolent 
dictatorship would appear to be necessary, at least 
during the early stages of political life, while the 
democratic ideal must remain the ultimate goal. 

In its moment of trial, it should not be forgotten 
that Pakistan continues to associate herself with the 
Free World in regional alliances such as the Baghdad 
Pact and the South East Treaty Organization. Al- 
though its geography may be sumbersome in a physi- 
cal sense, strategically Pakistan is a land bridge be- 
tween the Middle East and Southeast Asia. Friends 
of Pakistan must hope that the administration of 
President Ayub will succeed so that the nation can 
make an early return to full democratic government 
with renewed vigor. 








Leader for Peace in the American Peace Society 


NUMBER TWENTY-EIGHT 


HOWARD MALCOLM 
Seventh President of the Society 


Howard Malcolm, many years a member and after 
1832 a Director of the American Peace Society, be- 
came a Life Member in 1834, one of thirty-seven at 
that time. 

Malcolm, born in Philadelphia in 1799, was the 
son of a Scottish father and a Welsh mother who died 
early in the boy’s life. Malcolm lived with his grand- 
father, a well-to-do merchant in Philadelphia. Fol- 
lowing preparatory studies there, the young man en- 
tered Dickinson College, leaving in his Junior year 
to work in a large commission house in Philadelphia. 

During the next year and a half Malcolm went 
through a deep religious experience which led him to 
the study of Theology at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1820 he was ordained as a Baptist minister. 
Until 1826 he was a pastor in Hudson, New York, 
where he began to show a remarkable capacity for 
leadership in field work for the American Sunday 
School Union, thus beginning a lifetime of educa- 
tional activity. 

In 1827 he was called to the Federal Street church 
in Boston where he preached for eight years. Throat 
trouble made him give up preaching. Instead, the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Union sent him 
to visit stations in India, Burma and China. As a re- 
sult he wrote and published in 1839 “Travels in 
South-Eastern Asia.” Meantime, in 1832, he had 
become a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society. As an agent of the Society, 
he placed tracts published by it on board 730 vessels 
stopping at the port of Boston during the years 1833- 
1834. At the same time, his parishioners in the Bos- 
ton church collected money to make him a life mem- 
ber of the Society. 

The year after publishing his book he accepted the 
Presidency of Georgetown College, Kentucky. After 
nine years in this office, because he favored the anti- 
slavery amendment, he was asked to resign, and did 
so. Again, on returning to Philadelphia, he attempt- 
ed to preach regularly in his home church, but again 
throat trouble made it necessary to give that up. Just 
at that time, 1851, Lewisburg College—now Buck- 
nell in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania—was looking for a 
President and called Malcolm. He accepted and la- 
bored there for six years. He resigned in 1857 to 
pursue literary work, and especially, public service. 
Returning to Philadelphia, Mr. Malcolm became 
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President of both the Baptist Educational Society and 
the Baptist Historical Society. During the years when 
Mr. Malcolm was Vice-President of the American 
Peace Society, 1842-1860, the Civil War had been 
casting its approaching shadow over all the work for 
peace. Officers met often to reappraise their princi- 
ples and meet the situation. 

These were stressful times through the years 
1861-1873 when Mr. Malcolm was President of 
the American Peace Society. Associated with him on 
the Board were such men as Secretary-Editor George 
Beckwith; Vice-Presidents, Isaac Collins of Philadel- 
phia; Prof. Calvin Stowe of Cincinnati; U. S. Sena- 
tor Charles Summers; Philosopher and Professor 
Thomas C. Upham of Bowdoin; Amasa Walker, 
Economist and U. S. Congressman. There were on 
the Board of Directors also many whose names were 
well-known throughout the country. 

The war over, Mr. Malcolm retired from the 
Presidency of the Society in 1873, but became Hon. 
President until his death in 1879 at the age of eighty. 
He had been twice married, first to Lydia Morris 
Shields in 1820, second to Ruth A. Dyer, in 1838. 
From 1873 he also became President of yet another 
college—Hahnemann Medical College of Philadel- 
pria and held that office until his death. 

Among Howard Malcolm’s better known books 
was his “Dictionary of Names, Objects and Terms 
Found in Holy Scriptures” which first appeared in 
1830, was enlarged and revised for some thirty years. 
The income from this and other publications largely 
paid for his home in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

As a Director of the American Peace Society, he 
with many others on the Board opposed the Non- 
Resistance Society. In the same year, 1838, he signed, 
with other Directors, a petition to the U. S. Congress 
in favor of organizing a “Congress of Nations.” This 
was the second appeal from the Society to Congress. 
It is printed as Appendix No. 9 in the “Prize Essays 
on a Congress of Nations” which was published by 
the American Peace Society in 1840. 

From the time of his election to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Society in 1832, until his death in 1879, 
a span of forty-seven years, Howard Malcolm had 
been a faithful, forceful and dedicated Leader for 


Peace. 
Mase SouLe CALL 
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Apvo.ro Lopez Mareos 


Mexico inducted its 57th President on December 1, 1958, in 
the cheerful prospect that he will be the fifth in succession to 
complete a full 6-year term in an office to which he was freely 
elected. Since 1934 the United Mexican States has had a stable, 
democratic government which has increased its development, and 
President Adolfo Lépez Mateos, lieutenant of his predecessor 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, intends to consolidate further its pros- 
perity. Porfirio Diaz in his long tenure from 1876 to 1910 gave 
Mexico a superficial appearance of modernity, but it was a dicta- 
torship without popular roots. The revolution produced a social- 
ized constitution in 1917, and after 1934 both politicians and 
people applied their ability to making it operate. 

Lépez Mateos, born in 1910, the year of Diaz’s downfall, is 
a product of the new Mexico and its political system. His father, 
a dentist, died shortly after his birth at A'tizapan de Zaragoza, 
12 miles northwest of Mexico City, and his mother had a hard 
time rearing a family of five until Adolfo won a scholarship to the 
Toluca Scientific and Literary Institute, from which he took a 
law degree and of which he was director until 1946. As a student 
he was a campus politician and leading orator in Toluca. In 1929 
Carlos Riva Palacio, head of the dominant Revolutionary Institu- 
tional Party, came to town and Lépez Mateos was the welcoming 
orator. He switched parties and became Riva Palacio’s secretary. 
Later on the bus between his home and office he met Miguel 
Aleman, then a practicing lawyer, whose aid he enlisted in getting 
a pension for his mother. In 1945 Aleman ran for president and 
Lépez Mateos campaigned for him. Aleman was President of 
Mexico for the term 1946-52, and Lopez Mateos became a sena- 
tor. Aleman used him in international conferences where he 
spoke effectively and acquired a reputation for concilatory prowess. 
In 1951 he was Mexico’s delegate to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Meanwhile he was asked by Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines to manage his presidential campaign. He was made 
secretary general of the party and Ruiz Cortines made him his 
minister of labor in the 1952-58 Administration. 


Lépez Mateos worked hard as labor minister and was particu- 
larly successful in arbitration and conciliation proceedings. Both 
labor and management organizations supported him for the Presi- 
dency, a tribute to a record of only 13 strikes from the 62,000 
disputes that were handled by his office while he was Secretary of 
Labor. During his adult life Mexico has had stable governments 
that have fostered the development of a rapidly increasing middle 
class, and as a product of that evolution his administration is ex- 
pected to emphasize its continuance and acceleration. His friends 
say that his administrative ability to effect logical compromises 
bids fair to ensure the continued advance of prosperity and social 
improvement in Mexico. 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY DENYS MYERS 








HENDRIK FRENSCH VERWOERD 


The Nationalist Party in the Union of South Africa has pro- 
vided four of the six Prime Ministers, each more Afrikaan than 
his predecessor, General J. B. M. Hertzog for many years was 
the rival of Jan Smuts, who was an international figure. Smuts 
lost to D, F. Maian in 1948 and since then his Minister of Native 
Affairs, Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd (pronounced Fair-voot), has 
steadily expanded the policy of “apartheid,” aimed at complete 
separation of white, “colored’”’ and Negro segments of the peo- 
ple. That policy was an issue when Johannes Gherardus Strijdom 
was returned to power by an Assembly vote of 103 to 163, and 
after Strijdom’s death the Nationalist Party put Verwoerd in as 
Prime Minister on September 3, 1958. Verwoerd is the driving 
force behind the policy of apartheid, which holds that 1,200,000 
British and 1,600,000 Afrikaans control the destiny of over 11,- 
000,000 Bantu, Asiatic and mixed humans, in separate communi- 
ties. He has made racism his life work, and now leads his coun- 
try. Verwoerd was born in Amsterdam 57 years ago and when 
2 years old was brought to Cape Town by his father. He was 
graduated from Stellenbosch University and studied two years in 
Germany. He was professor of applied psychology at Stellenbosch 
University from 1928 to 1936. A protest by him and five other 
professors of that cultural center of Afrikaan nationalism in 1936 
against plans for South Africa providing a haven for a shipload of 
Jewish refugees from Nazi Germany commended him to the 
party and the following year he was made editor of Die Trans- 
valer, which the Nationalists had established as a daily in Johan- 
nesburg. His political editorials prompted the Johannesburg Star 
to charge that “his spiritual home is nearer to Berchtesgaden” than 
to South Africa. He sued for libel. The court dismissed the suit, 
holding that Verwoerd had consciously aided the war aims of 
Adolph Hitler. Die Transvaler under him became the most rab- 
idly partisan newspaper in the country, and during the war was 
full of predictions of a happy world after a Nazi victory. He 
editorially boycotted the visit of the royal family to South Africa 
in 1947. He worked hard for Nationalist victory at the polls in 
1948, when he was defeated for the Albertson seat in the House 
of Assembly, by 171 votes. However, he went to the Senate and 
thence into the Malan Cabinet to make his controversial mark as 
Minister of Native Affairs. As Prime Minister he is going for- 
ward on “a current of inspired nationalism” that grants fewer and 
fewer rights to the non-white population. Verwoerd has paid little 
attention to South Africa’s foreign relations which hitherto have 
been in the hands of professionals. A self-centered and self- 
satisfied Afrikaaner can be an abrasive influence in international 
affairs and especially in Africa where Negro self-government is 
increasing faster than the Government of the Union of South 
Africa can relegate its Negro tribesmen to the isolation of pre- 
scribed restricted areas, 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 




















[ Acknowledgement is made to the following publications for news 
items in this section: Austrian Information; Federal Nigeria; 
South African Scope; Arab News and Views; Canadian Weekly 
Bulletin; Dept. of State Foreign Policy Briefs; UNESCO News- 
letter; Office of Information Service, Syracuse University; The 
Israel Digest; Ghana Today.| 


New Denrat Scuoou at UNIVERSITY OF EL SALVADOR 


The University of E] Salvador, the country’s only institution 
of higher learning, has a new dental school, built at a cost of 
$320,000. The new dental school serves not only E] Salvador but 
also other Central American Republics which are liberally repre- 


sented in the student body. 


SoUTHERN-Most CHURCH IN THE WoRLD 


Chile has built a church in what is considered the southern- 
most spot in the world at Puerto Williams Naval Base on Nava- 
rino Island close to the Atlantic entry to the Strait of Magellan. 
It was built over shipments of earth flown south from historic 
battlefields. "The cost was covered by nation-wide subscription. 


Nixotaus Lenau PrizE FounDED 


The Austrian Ministry of Education has founded a “Nikolaus 
Lenau Prize” for the purpose of encouraging the literary produc- 
tion of authors who have been expelled, or have emigrated, from 
the territories of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The 
prize, named after the Austrian poet (1802-1850), who was born 
in Hungary, will be awarded for the first time in 1959. 


Pretoria Universiry EstaBiisHes NEw Cuair 


A chair in agricultural extension services has been established 
on Pretoria University’s faculty of agriculture, the first chair of 
its kind in the Union of South Africa. 


Niceria’s Firsr Moror AssEMBLY PLANT 


A motor assembly plant, the first of its kind in Nigeria, is to 
be established within the next few months. The project is to be 
undertaken by the United Africa Company of Nigeria Ltd. Ve- 
hicles will arrive at Apapa in the form of many hundreds of 
component parts and will then be completely built up in the 
factory. Four Nigerians have already received training in the 
United Kingdom on the technique of truck assembly and are to 
help train other Nigerians on the production line. 


Tunisia EstaBLisHES Own CeEnTRAL BANK 


Tunisia has established its own central bank, which takes over 
note issuing and other privileges formerly exercised by the French- 
owned Bank of Algeria and Tunisia. Tunisia still remains in the 
franc zone, with an obligation to observe its common regulations 
on external payments, but will have a representative on the Co- 


mité Monetaire de la Zone Franc, constituted in 1952 to organ- 
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ize and manage the Zone. The new monetary unit, the dinar, 
is equivalent to 1,000 French francs. 


VENEZUELA Joins ARAB STATES IN PETROLEUM CONFERENCE 


Venezuela will join ten Arab States in the first Arab Petroleum 
Conference in April 1959, due to “similar circumstances in re- 
gard to obtaining greater revenue from its oil production.” The 
conference will draw up plans for the creation of an Arab oil 
tanker fleet, “designed to secure cheaper rates for the transport of 
oil and to break up the world monopoly.” 


TRAINING IN DEMocratTic GOVERNMENT IN Morocco 


A unique training in democratic government under which 
elected village officials will be sent to school, is to get under way 
in Morocco with the opening of a national fundamental educa- 
tion center six miles from Rabat. Following a year’s course, the 
trainees will be teachers who will man a network of regional 
centers. It is to these centers that municipal councillors, once 
they have been elected, will be sent for intensive training along 
with other key men in village life, such as agricultural agents and 
public health officials, The purpose of the training will be to 
acquaint leaders with the highly-specialized educational methods 
needed to bring home the benefits of economic development to 
the average villager. 


Crry Wirnin a City 1n CENTRAL JOHANNESBURG 


Mr. John Schlesinger, the South African financier, plans to 
build a $8.4 million “city within a city” in central Johannesburg. 
The project, similar to Rockefeller Center in New York, will be 
a vast business and shopping center with 20-story buildings, 
parking for thousands of cars, and embellished with gardens, 
fountains and throughways. The biggest project of its kind ever 
undertaken in South Africa, it will be designed and built by 
South Africans, using local materials. 


Seconp Major Postr-GuaciaL LanpscaPpE UNEARTHED 


The second major early post-glacial landscape in Saskatchewan, 
which may prove to be from 7,000 to 13,000 years old, has been 
unearthed in a sediment-filled pond, northwest of Kayville. The 
site will provide invaluable information in the fields of archaeo- 


logical and paleontological research. 





TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS, PUBLICATION OF 
CoMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


The Commerce Department’s Office of Technical Services has 
begun publication of a semi-monthly periodical planned to serve 
as a central source of information in the US on Russian and 
other technical translations available to science and industry. The 
periodical, known as T'echnical Translations, will list and abstract 
translated material available from US government sources, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, cooperating foreign governments, edu- 
cational institutions and private sources. 
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Seconp Awarp or Great Gotp Mepat oF MaArtAZELL 


George N. Shuster, US member of the UNESCO Executive 
Board, is the second recipient and first US citizen to receive the 
Catholic award of the Great Gold Medal of Mariazell. Dr. 
Shuster was cited for his book J” Silence I Speak, which deals 
with Josef Cardinal Mindszenty’s efforts to keep Catholicism 
alive in Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty is the only other recipi- 
ent of this medal. 


First Wor.Lp Survey or Sotar RapiATION 


The first world survey of solar radiation will be undertaken by 
UNESCO and the World Meteorological Organization during 
the next two years. The survey will be carried out in cooperation 
with a specialized observatory and will make use of data collected 
during the International Geophysical Year. 


New Soutu AFRICAN FINANCIAL JournaL 


A new, high-quality financial journal, providing an authorita- 
tive review of finance, investment, industry and commerce in 
Southern Africa, will be launched early this year. Known as the 
South African Financial Mail, it will be published in Johannes- 
burg fortnightly at first, and weekly later. It will serve the busi- 
ness community of the African continent and also overseas coun- 
tries that have trade and investment links with Southern Africa. 


New ExpeErRIMENTAL OvERSEAS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Syracuse University’s Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Administration inaugurated on 1 February 1959, for 
a three-year period, an Experimental Overseas Training Pro- 
gram, designed to give special education preparation to students 
planning a career abroad. Part of this training will be overseas. 


Ext SaLvaporan PresipENT To Visir US 


President José Maria Lemus of FE] Salvador will visit the US 
at the invitation of President Eisenhower during March 1959. 


New Aras AcAapEMY FoR THE UAR 


An Arab academy for the UAR will be established and will 
include the Arab cultural academy in the Syrian region and the 
Arab linguistic academy in the Egyptian region. 


New Aposrotic DeLecare ro US 

Archbishop Vagnozzi, who has been appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States is no newcomer to the Washington 
scene. He was here as a monsignor at the Apostolic Delegation 
from 1932 to 1942. Since 1949 he has been Apostolic Delegate 
to the Philippines. 


New Bantu Ciry 

One of Africa’s largest Bantu “cities” is being built by the 
Johannesburg City Council fifteen miles southwest of the city. 
With an eventual population of 400,000, it will be one of the 
biggest single urban communities south of the equator. In 1960 
when it is completed, this city will cover 26 square miles. It will 
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have its own train service, law courts, libraries, swimming pools, 
day nurseries, parks and its own City Council. There will be 
346 miles of streets, 2,000 shops, 175 church sites, 75 schools 


and 61 sports fields. 


AUTOMOBILE TRAVEL FROM Caracas To BUENOos AIRES 


The US Development Loan Fund has authorized a $4.7 mil- 
lion loan to assist Ecuador in completing the last remaining un- 
finished section of the Pan-American highway in Ecuador, When 
this link is opened, it will permit unbroken automobile travel from 
Caracas, Venezuela to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Lipya AND Eruiopia To Learn US Track 
AND FieLp TECHNIQUES 


Athletes in Libya and Ethiopia will be learning US track and 
field techniques during 1959 from Karl Kurth, Jr., Professor 
of Physical Education at Trinity College and Coach of the 
school’s track and field squad (Hartford, Connecticut). Under 
State Department auspices he will consult with physical educa- 
tion instructors and will conduct track and field clinics for youth 
affiliated with universities, secondary schools and sports clubs. 


INTERNATIONAL MusicaL CoMPETITION IN VIENNA 


This year Vienna will once more become the scene of a great 
international musical competition. It has been twenty years since 
the Austrian capital last played host to such an event. The com- 
petition is for singers and pianists of all nations who on May 31, 
1959 will be at least 17 years of age but not more than 30. 
Competition is limited to piano and vocal pieces by Haydn and 
Schubert as a tribute on the 130th anniversary of the death of 
Franz Schubert and the 150th anniversary of Josef Haydn’s death, 


Guana NauticaL CoLLeceE EstaBLisHED 


The first class of forty students for the Ghana Nautical Col- 
lege will be formed when the College opens this year. The Col- 
lege will be residential and will conduct a one-year pre-sea 
training course for those intending to serve in the Merchant 
Marine on deck or in the engine room. At first the College will 
occupy temporary premises in Accra but will later be permanently 
sited either at Tema or Nungua. 


IsRAEL INTERNATIONAL FARMERS’ CONVENTION 


Farmers of all faiths and nationalities will be introduced to 
farm life in Israel during an international Farmers’ Convention 
next spring, the last in the series of Israel’s Tenth Anniversary 
celebrations. Agriculturists from more than 25 countries will join 
their Israel counterparts in farms and agricultural villages through- 
out the country. 


BoTANICAL CONGRESS 


The Ninth International Botanical Congress will be held in 
Montreal from 19-29 August at the University of Montreal, Mc- 
Gill University and Sir George Williams College. The first 
session of the International Botanical Congress was held in Brus- 
sels in 1864. It has been held only once before on this continent, 
in the US. 
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BOOKS 


America as a Civilization, by Max Lerner. (New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1958. Pp. 1056, index, $10.00) 

As the author so truthfully says in his “Acknowledgements,” the 
scope of this book “was obviously beyond my own powers,” yet 
by tapping authorities from all over America and even over the 
world, he has successfully brought together a book which may 
now comprise his entire course as conducted at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Among his collaborators are many friends and associates of 
this reviewer. They number those whose scholarship is unques- 
tioned and whose point of view might easily be called “liberal.” 
To them and to the versatile journalist, teacher and critic, Max 
Lerner, the whole world owes a debt of gratitude. It would be 
heart-breaking if, after all this work, the book did not have a 
wide readership in the Soviet Union, because, while it explains 
us to ourselves, it is equally valuable in explaining us to others. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters dealing with the be- 
ginning of Our Heritage and ending on the note of America as 
a World Power. \n other words, it tries to tell us “how we got 
that way” and ventures some suggestions as to the why and the 
when of America’s unique development as a nation. 

It is always critical and, at the same time, always free to praise 
our accomplishments. Some chapters, for example, the one on 
Beliefs, as applied to religion and religious practice, is statistical 
and analytical, but otherwise not profound, yet no less a figure 
than Reinhold Niebuhr must have read it critically. Surely Dr. 
Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological Seminary could not have 
read it, nor a Roman Catholic scholar such as John LaFarge, S.J., 
or else some tenets of dogmatic belief would have crept through 
the web and woof of the text. 

In the chapter on the Revolution of the Big Media, an area 
well known to the author, little or no credit is given to owner- 
ship or management for altruistic motives in the operation of the 
press, the radio, television or motion pictures, yet the altruism they 
have exhibited has tremendously helped their prestige, proved to 
be “good business” and at the same time cost them little in terms 
of reduced profits. Cynicism might evaluate their actions entirely 
in terms of self-protection but to anyone who has spent the major 
portion of his life in this area of national conduct, it is difficult 
to accept this “part for the whole” error in logic. 

Lerner is best ir. his own field, sociology, where he points out 
the human drives, anxieties, frustrations, defeat and triumph we 
all suffer at different times. When he draws the giant curtain 
over the human drama, which he has unfolded, he is, himself, 
triumphant. 

The best chapter, therefore, is his last, dealing with the United 
States and its international status. He tells us here why we are 
erratically generous and sympathetic with the developing peoples 
—why our conflicts of action stand unresolved because we live in 
a world unlike our own but for which we have a close blood, and 
often a spiritual kinship. He ends this penetratingly beautiful 
chapter with words with which we end this review. They are 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his lifetime a leader in the 
American Peace Society, “We think our civilization is near its 
meridian but we are yet only at the cock-crowing and the morn- 


ing star.” 
FRANKLIN DuNHAM 
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The Presidential Election of 1880, by Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. 
(Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1958. Bibliography, index, 
$5.00) 

Drawn largely from manuscript sources, this detailed descrip- 
tion of the presidential election of 1880 furnishes numerous in- 
sights into U. S. politics. The author, who is head of the depart- 
ment of history and government in LeMoyne College, Syracuse, 
New York, in four lucid chapters outlines the intra-party fights 
that preceded the nominations of General Winfield Scott Han- 
cock by the Democrats and James A. Garfield by the Republicans. 
At the national conventions, which preceded these choices, a 
“noisy claque” in the gallaries helped Hancock, while Garfield’s 
eloquence made a deep impression on the delegates. Both candi- 
dates won out over leaders as illustrious as Samuel J. Tilden and 
General U. S. Grant. By quoting meaningful passages from let- 
ters, diaries and personal memoirs Dr, Clancy traces the behind- 
the-scenes moves that produced victory for the nominees. 

The same sound historical techniques throw brilliant light 
upon “one of the bitterest campaigns in all American political 
history.” Almost immediately, California politicos challenged 
Hancock and Garfield on the question of Chinese immigration. 
One result was that the U. S. House of Representatives passed a 
restrictive bill by a vote of 155 to 72, frustrating the State De- 
partment’s desire to handle the Chinese issue by diplomacy. Reli- 
gion was another question tossed into the political arena, although 
it played no decisive role in the campaign. Efforts were also 
made to array the North against the South. Newspapers on both 
sides used strong invective, while stump speakers indulged in con- 
siderable name-calling. The author gives a fair sampling of cam- 
paign oratory and the day-to-day comment of political organizers. 
The reader, although noting a few clichés, feels that he has a 
box-seat overlooking a 20th century national struggle for votes. 

Joseru F, THorninc 
Associate editor of Wortp AFFairs 


The Union Reader, edited by Richard B. Harwell. (New York, 
Longman’s Green and Company, 1958. Pp. xxii, 361, index, 
$7.50) 

Here is a chronological contemporary account of the Northern 
side of the Civil War. The reader sees the war through selec- 
tions from battle orders, prison narratives, songs, addresses, humor- 
ous sketches and similar items. In almost all instances the writers 
are eye-witnesses or participants. There are several accounts of 
the little-known war in Maryland and Missouri and in the Far 
West. 

Never before had there been such an educated army. The 
Civil War was the first great conflict that could be reported in 
this manner. Literally hundreds of men wrote of their experi- 
ences. Harwell has consulted hundreds of such items to choose 
what he considers representative accounts; in selecting he has 
picked little-known but graphic excerpts vivid from the history 
of the Northern side of the Civil War, 

Mr. Harwell’s anthology, together with his Confederate Read- 
er, constitute “an honest, engrossing and revealing picture” of 
the Civil War. 

Evpen E, Bitxincs 
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Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1957, edited by 
Paul E. Zinner. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. 
xxvi, 463, index, $6.00) 


If the record were not here before us it would be difficult to 
believe that so many crises in the foreign relations of the United 
States could have occurred in a single year. What were the prin- 
ciples guiding the United States in the determination of its for- 
eign policy during the year 1957? Significant addresses of the 
President and the Secretary of State show how the broad objec- 
tives of defense and peace were constantly in the forefront, and 
constructive measures were taken to attain them. How did the 
United States seek to guide the critical decisions of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization when the Heads of Government 
met at the Paris Conference? What was the reaction of the 
United States to the Common Market of the European Economic 
Community? The documents then pass from Western Europe to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, to the Near and Middle 
East, including the Eisenhower Doctrine, the Baghdad Pact, the 
Israel-Egyptian dispute and the Suez Canal problem, then on to 
Africa, the Far East and South East Asia, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and lastly the problem of disarmament and the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

The array of issues is a bit bewildering. Happily the Secre- 
tary of State has a hundred technical advisers to call upon, but 
the burden of final decision must necessarily be a heavy one. 


C. G. Fenwick 


The Lincoln Nobody Knows, by Richard M. Current. (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. Pp. x, 315, in- 
dex, $5.50) 


Mr. Current’s title is well chosen for he has not attempted to 
write a biography. Instead, he concentrated upon selected con- 
troversial phases of Lincoln, who despite millions of words written 
about him, remains in many ways a mysterious man. 

The reader is introduced to eleven aspects of Lincoln: as son, 
lover, husband; master politician; military genius; the instrument 
of God; the bringer of war; the man who said “no”; the tender- 
hearted; the friend of freedom; the peacemaker; the martyr and 
the myth, and the most shut-mouthed man. In each aspect the 
author assumed that “‘on issues where competent authorities differ, 
the questions cannot really be answered, no matter how positive 
individuals may be.” There is a useful discussion of bibliographic 
sources on each aspect. 

A disputed point receiving Current’s attention is Lincoln’s 
curious rejection of the Crittendon Compromise which might 
have averted the war, or at least would have postponed it. 

As the author tells us, his book is ‘fan essay in the uncertain, 
the undecided, the unknown.” He has accomplished much in 
making more intelligible to the layman, some aspects of Lincoln’s 
character. 

Evpven FE. Bitvincs 
Legislative Reference Service 


The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt, by Edward Wagen- 
knecht. (New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1958. 
Pp. 342, notes, selected bibliography, index, $6.50) 


While he lived, controversy raged around Theodore Roosevelt. 
Since his death in 1919, partisanship has diminished, but in the 
multitude of biographical works, detractors sometimes portray 
near-caricatures of the ex-president or panegyrists come close to 
hagiography. In this unusual study, Dr. Wagenknecht has not 
written a biography in classic style. He summarizes the facts of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s life in five pages. The author then sorts 
Roosevelt’s attitudes and activities into what he aptly calls the 
seven worlds of action, of thought, of human relations, of the 
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family, of spiritual values, of public affairs, of war and peace. 
Under these headings, Dr. Wagenknecht assembles fascinating 
anecdotes, episodes of all sorts, and commentaries of contempo- 
raries to illustrate the particular aspects of the versatile Roosevelt. 
His method recalls both Montaigne and Plutarch. Florio’s trans- 
lation of Montaigne, in his quaint English, refers to “Seneca 
full fraught with points and sallies, Plutarke stuft with matter.” 
And Dr. Wagenknecht is equally “full fraught” if not exactly 
“stuft” with points and sallies and matter, favorable and unfavor- 
able, which portray character and reveal personality. He shows 
1s both the qualities and the defects of his protagonist whose 
actions we observe and whose thoughts and feelings we are en- 
abled to judge for ourselves. This is the man, this is the real 
Theodore Roosevelt who lives again in these pages. Dr. Wagen- 
knecht has achieved a reasonable and credible likeness which fully 
justifies the final sentence of his centennial monument to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: “A man foursquare, good to the core of him and 
infinitely loving, he enriches life for all who had the wonderful 
privilege of knowing him, and left his country and the world an 
example of undying inspiration.” 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Friend to Friend; A Candid Exchange Between Pearl 8. Buck 
and Carlos P. Romulo, (New York, The John Day Company, 
1958. Pp. 126, $2.50) 


This is a little book with only 126 small pages, but it is packed 
with a big wallop; in fact it is overpacked. Both authors, espe- 
cially Mrs. Buck, crowd in so many ideas that it is difficult for 
the average reader to get a really clear impression. On the other 
hand it is a book that no intelligent person should miss, because 
it is filled with thought provoking analyses and ideas regarding 
American-Asian and African relations. A little book but an ex- 
tremely valuable one; all it needs is a really clever newspaper 
copy desk man to coordinate, integrate and unify its profusion 
of ideas. 

General Romulo pleads, as he has done before, for a more 
sympathetic understanding of Asia by Americans, Both authors 
deplore American “swagger” and arrogance, but both regard the 
United States as a wonderful country. Mrs. Buck rises to real 
heights of eloquence and wisdom in her analysis of her native 
land. Her brief but penetrating study of prejudice is brilliant. 
She says, all too rightly, that unlike older nations we have “no 
code of manners.”” Nowhere have I seen a more sympathetic yet 
searching study of the good and bad features of this country than 
in her concluding pages. 

Atsert W. Atwoop 
Magazine Writer 


Globe and Hemisphere. Latin America’s Place in the Postwar 
Foreign Relations of the United States, by J. Fred Rippy. 
(Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1958. Pp. xi, 276, 
$6.00) 

So significant have been Professor Rippy’s contributions to the 
study of Latin American relations during the past 30 years that 
a new volume from his hands will merit immediate attention. 
This time, except in the opening and closing chapters, he has 
deliberately avoided political and diplomatic relations and con- 
centrated upon various phases of our economic relations, princi- 
pally the problem of investments and of economic development 
in retarded countries. 

The reader will be taken aback by the problem as stated in the 
opening chapter of the volume—whether the United States is 
to abandon the Western Hemisphere concept in favor of “shaping 
the destiny of the peoples of the Old World.” But the answer 
here is clear. In the interest of protecting not only itself but 
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the Western Hemisphere as well, the United States has been for 
the time preoccupied with the larger problem of security in 
Europe and in countries of the Near and Far East; and it is to 
be expected that a number of our Latin American friends would 
feel that they have been neglected in the process. But while the 
Latin American field is now being better cultivated the author 
feels that it is important that we should emphasize more than we 
have done the necessity of mutuality in our economic relations; 
and he is disturbed by the tendency toward State Socialism result- 
ing from public loans as distinct from private economic enter- 
prise. Elaborate statistical tables are presented, showing the extent 
of investments and the nature of the economic problems to be 
solved. A final chapter “Myopic Drifting” is explained by its 
title. 

Professor Rippy has done us a good service in pointing out the 
defects in our policy toward Latin America. The account is well 
balanced and the criticism is discreet, as might be expected from 
an accomplished scholar. 


C. G. Fenwick 


New Horizons in Latin America, by John J. Considine. (New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1958. Pp. xvi, 379, $5.00) 


This survey of the other American Republics is divided into 
five sections: 1) Brazil, the Colossus; 2) Lands of the South 
(Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile); 3) World of the 
Andes (Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia); 4) The Rise of 
Protestantism; and 5) Vignettes of Middle America. 

The book opens with a description of slum areas in Rio de 
Janeiro. People with “less than ten per cent of what they need 
in food and clothing” are housed in “one room plus a cubbyhole 
for a kitchen.” Four families, or as many as twenty people, may 
live in a single shanty, constructed of “matchwood with a tin 
roof.”” 20,000 human beings have to draw water for all purposes 
from a dozen scattered spigots. Men have been killed “in squab- 
bles about a can of water.” Strong, sickening odors ascend from 
the open sewers. Beans and rice are the standard diet. 

Facts of this nature, presented in a vivid, anecdotal style, fur- 
nish many insights into the life and work of “Good Neighbors.” 
The efforts of religious leaders of all Faiths to cope with socio- 
economic problems are explained in terms of guarded optimism. 
The author, who is familiar with conditions in Asia and Africa, 
touches upon interesting parallels and outlines some programs of 
constructive action. His work would benefit by a knowledge of 
the Western Hemisphere languages and by longer periods of study 
in Latin America. As early as 1941, it may be noted, there were 
Inter-American Seminars in the University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru; in the National University of Mexico; and in the Univer- 
sity of Havana. North American professors and students who 
prepared themselves, systematically, in these university centers 
have moved into posts of leadership in the cause of inter-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

Some of the population figures in this volume must be updated 
and the footnotes expanded. Otherwise, the appendices, glossary 
and index are valuable. 

Joserpu F, THorninc 
Professor of International Relations 
in the Catholic University of Chile 


Political Change in Latin America, The Emergence of the Mid- 
dle Sectors, by John J. Johnson. (Stanford, California, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 272, Bibliography, pp. 
197-263, index, $5.00) 

Political Change in Latin America is a timely book. It should 
and will be read by the intelligencia, It should be carefully and 
thoughtfully perused by college students and those who seek de- 
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grees in foreign affairs. It is hoped that it will be read by those 
in our State Department who are interested in South and Cen- 
tral America. But it will hardly be read by the common man as 
its style is too professional and, generally speaking, there are too 
many words that are of three syllables, or that are infrequently 
used. 

The purpose of the author appears to explain what he has 
termed the growth of the “middle sectors” in certain countries 
of the Americas, and the influence, present and future. 

The middle sector is composed of the following groups: the 
poorly paid white collar employees of the government with a 
limited education; the “wealthy proprietors,” both commercial 
and industrial, the educated professional men, teachers, etc. and 
some high level government bureaucrats. 

This “middle sector” which has been growing and developing 
in the last thirty or more years is now overwhelmingly citified. 
It has been added to and strengthened by influxes of foreigners 
from Europe. It has become nationalistic in its outlook. Because 
of the weakening of family ties it has drifted toward political 
and social organizations. Industrialization has also driven the 
farmer and ranchman into this middle-class political group. 

In the past the political and social trend was in the hands of 
the aristocracy, the Catholic Church and the Army, but these 
other groups have become more powerful. 

The author, after an enlightening and quite complete analysis 
of the growth of this “middle sector,” applies his findings and 
proof to five countries, giving a quite lengthy chapter to each. 
They are Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, Mexico and Brazil. 

And he then concludes with a chapter entitled “Retrospect and 
Prospect.” 

As an example of his analysis of the composite of the “middle 
sectors,” the author says in his introductory chapter,—“They are 
overwhelmingly urban. They not only have well above average 
education themselves but they also believe in universal public 
education. They are convinced that the future of their countries 
is inextricably tied to industrialization. They are nationalistic. 
They believe that the state should actively intrude in the social 
and economic areas while it carries on the normal functions of 
government. They recognize that the family has weakened as a 
political unit in the urban centers, and they have consequently 
lent their support to the development of organized political 
parties!” 

The effect of this book will be to cause the reader to scan the 
articles of the press and the magazines more closely than ever, 
and to check more closely the writer’s governmental analysis and 
history of the countries south of us. 

Huston THoMPSON 


The Costa Rican Election of 1953: A Case Study, by Harry 
Kantor. The Latin American Monograph Series, no. 5. 
(Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 68, 
gratis.) 

The prime purpose of this monograph is to explain the work- 
ings of the Costa Rican electoral system. The author writes an 
account of one election which took place, without trying to be 
so naive as to claim that the work is definitive. The work com- 
mences with a rather pedantic listing of the vital statistics of 
physical Costa Rica. 

Dr. Kantor does one service to the uninitiated in the second 
chapter of his work in exploding the time-worn myth of a tran- 
quil and orderly political life in Costa Rica prior to 1940. The 
writer then gives an adequate, if not exhaustive, outline of the 
political development of the country prior to 1953. 

The “meat” of the work is contained in the fourth and fifth 
chapters which contain information on the organization of the 
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elections, organization ot the political parties, the campaign prac- 
tices, the role of the press in political elections, and a rather in- 
conclusive paragraph on the source of monies used by various 
Costa Rican political parties in their campaigns. 

Perhaps through no fault of the author, no information was 
contained on the influence of the rural vote as opposed to the 
urban vote, nor was any statistical information on the vote of the 
Costa Rican capitol, San Juan, given. 

Dr. Kantor states in his conclusions that “illiteracy seems to 
have no relationship to how well or how poorly citizens dis- 
charge their duties at the polls. . . . One must conclude that any 
country apparently can conduct fair elections no matter what the 
state of literacy of her people if those operating the electoral 
machinery so desire.” This statement is no doubt correct in one 
sense, but when one pauses to conjecture on the pliability of an 
illiterate mind by politicos, one wonders at the validity of a vote 
cast by a person so influenced, regardless of the fairness and hon- 
esty of any election. 


B. C. Heprick 


Reflections on Government, by Ernest Barker (New York, Gal- 
axy, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 424, $2.50) 


This is a paperback re-issue of Professor, now Sir Ernest, Bark- 
er’s work which was originally published in 1942. It is fitting 
that this older study by Britain’s venerable elder political scientist, 
whose learning has adorned both Cambridge and Oxford before 
World War II, should again be made available to another gener- 
ation of students and general readers. The value of his examina- 
tion of the internal and external difficulties of modern democracy 
and of the efforts to amend it, whether by procedural changes or 
by planning efforts, has not diminished with the passing of the 
years. Informed readers of the 1950’s may, however, no longer 
be impressed with Barker’s discussion of “alternatives to democ- 
racy,” his analysis of Italian Fascism, National Socialism and 
Soviet Communism. Two of the systems have fallen by the way- 
side, the third has grown into a giant. In the light of the evi- 
dence about them, which has been steadily mounting since the 
last war, the temper and attitude of modern scholarship in the 
West have become vastly more skeptical about the relation be- 
tween theory and practice in contemporary totalitarianism than 
one infers from the measured gravity of Barker’s inquiry. No 
adequate recognition is given the role of terror. And how real- 
istic it was, even in 1942, to speak of the “internal intimacy and 
warmer fraternity singularly evident in many spheres” in 
the life of Nazi Germany? 

Barker’s insistence upon the need of democracy to justify itself 
in response to the totalitarian challenge is even more timely in the 
late 1950’s than it was in the early 40’s. His vision was clear 
enough when he wrote in 1942: “, the prestige of victory 
passes and perishes; and indeed no prestige, however earned, will 
long endure unless it is being constantly earned afresh. Victory 
may sweep away the new authoritarianism. . . . But the passing 
of authoritarian governments may still leave us confronted by 
the [internal] . . . powers which they invoked or enlisted in 
their service... .” (p. 411) 

Wotrcanc H. Kraus 
The George Washington University 


Patterns of Government: The Major Political Systems of Europe, 
edited by Samuel H. Beer and Adam B. Ulam. (New York, 
Random House, 1958. Pp. xi, 624, $6.75) 


Is there, after all, such a thing as political science? Can the 
complex functions of the state, organized in so many different 
forms and seeking so many different objectives, be subjected to 
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a method of political analysis which might fairly be described as 
scientific? Can we analyze the facts presented by various patterns 
of political behavior and draw conclusions as to the stability or 
instability of a particular political system? 

Such are the questions which Professor Beer undertakes to ex- 
amine in detail; and his analysis is followed by specific studies 
of four political systems, the British, by Professor Eckstein, the 
French, by Professor Wahl, the German, by Professor Spiro, and 
the Russian, by Professor Ulam, all engaged in teaching political 
science at Harvard. In each case the particular system is analyzed 
in respect to the four interdependent basic variables or “pat- 
terns,” political culture, power, interests, and policy; and once 
the student or the reader has familiarized himself with the plan 
of study he will find an illuminating presentation of the govern- 
ments of the four states and will doubtless see many familiar 
facts in a new light. It is difficult to select particular topics, but 
to the reviewer the study of the party system in the four states 
is particularly original and informing, suggesting acute and first- 
hand observation. 

The select bibliography at the close of the volume merits spe- 
cial attention; and professors as well as students should find the 
volume a valuable addition to the existing studies of the four 
governments. 

C. G. Fenwick 


The British Political System, by Andre Mathiot. (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. 352, $6.00) 


A Britain examining the American system, a German or Swiss 
scrutinizing France or, as in the present case, a French political 
scientist presenting his carefully considered views of the British 
system—all these are likely to command respectful attention as 
outsiders, assumed to have a novel perspective and a degree of 
detachment (possibly hiding a deeper involvement of their own). 
It is well known that to this approach the literature of politics 
owes some of its masterpieces, such as Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth. 

The author of the present volume, one of the small and 
devoted band of French political scientists working in the field 
of comparative government and politics, modestly disclaims any 
intention of writing a comprehensive or a technical work, but 
rather, he explains, a “straightforward account and exposition of 
the British political system that might be of interest both to stu- 
dents of law and political science.” His underlying purpose has 
been “to try to indicate the true nature of British democracy,” 
(p. 14) 

M. Mathiot’s learned and perceptive study is a genuine enrich- 
ment of our literature in this field. One must agree with Pro- 
fessor Robson’s observation, in his introduction for the British 
reader, that the author’s singular clarity, his emphasis on es- 
sentials, and his capacity for conveying a feeling for the unity 
and coherence of the British political system make a most welcome 
contribution. The very structure of the work itself is suggestive. 
Its three parts deal with the source of power (election and 
parties), the organization of power (cabinet government) and the 
limitation of power (ranging from Parliament, monarchy and the 
administration to the liberties of the subject) respectively, which 
conveys a sense of neatness and symmetry not altogether native 
to that political culture itself. 

On may quarrel with certain aspects of this arrangement and 
some of M. Mathiot’s conclusions, Is it really sound to conceive 
of the monarchy and the administrative system as “limitations” 
upon power? Does this not tend, at least by implication, to exag- 
gerate the actual role of the monarchy and overrate the independ- 
ent mission of the civil service? Some might raise the question 
whether certain recent Liberal criticisms concerning the effec- 
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tiveness of the parliamentary system and some problem areas in 
the field of civil rights should not be taken more seriously. But 
these are petty matters to bring up in view of the general excel- 
lence and acumen of this study which quite properly concludes 
that British public opinion, the principal warranty of the sys- 
tem, is far too alert to put up with any executive despotism to 
allow “an omnipotent bureaucracy” to become a genuine threat. 
“The British political system,” Mathiot sums up, “is thus an 
enviable model of democratic government. One can only regret 
that it could not possibly be transplanted to any other country.” 
Many Frenchmen and a few Americans have concurred with his 
regrets. 

Wo trcanc H. Kraus 


The Uniting of Europe: Political, Social, and Economic Forces, 
1950-1957, by Ernest B. Haas. (Stanford, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xx, 552, $8.00) 


Much has been written of recent years describing the various 
forms of European integration; and considering the fundamental 
importance of the problem for the peace and prosperity not only 
of Europe but of the world at large much still remains to be 
written. In the volume before us the author has chosen to describe 
in detail the organization and operations of a specific “com- 
munity” and its influence both upon governments and private as- 
sociations, and to draw conclusions applicable to supranational 
organizations in general. 

In spite, therefore, of the title the volume is actually devoted 
to what may be described as a case study of the Coal and Steel 
Community during the first five years of its existence. After an 
introductory study of the ideology and institutions of integration, 
including the basic establishment of a common market, the author 
distinguishes between the processes of integration at the national 
level and at the supranational level, the former dealing with 
reactions of political parties, trade associations and Unions and 
the member governments, and the latter with the corresponding 
groups at the supranational level. To those who are unfamiliar 
with the organization of European integration in its various forms 
the analyses of the functions of the Common Assembly, the High 
Authority, the Court of Justice, and the Council are illuminating. 
Had similar institutions been in existence a generation ago 
Europe might well have escaped the Second World War. 


C. G. Fenwick 


Lost Victories, by Field-Marshal Erich von Manstein, edited and 
translated by Anthony G. Powell, with a Foreword by Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 
1958. Pp. 574, maps, index, $7.50) 


What leads a dictator to risk war to gain his ends? This is how 
Field-Marshal Erich von Manstein tells the story. On August 21, 
1939 Hitler addressed the senior officers of his armed forces in 
a speech which Manstein summarizes as follows: “Hitler was 
absolutely determined to bring the German-Polish question to a 
head this time, even at the price of war... . A peaceful solution 
still did not seem excluded, and Hitler was convinced that when 
it came to the point the Western Powers once again would not 
resort to arms. He was at special pains to develop the latter thesis, 
his main argument being: the backwardness of British and French 
armaments, particularly with regard to air strength and anti- 
aircraft defence; . . . the internal situation in France; and Jast 
but not least the personalities of the responsible statesmen. Neither 
Chamberlain nor Deladier, Hitler contended, would take upon 
themselves the decision to go to war.” Here are plainly seen the 
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fruits of appeasement, of inferiority in armament, of internal 
disunity, of weakness in leadership. 

In general Manstein has little to say about the political side of 
World War II. His well written story of German strategy on land 
is, however, one of the best contributions to the military history 
of that war. It is clear that he had little sympathy with Nazism 
and eventually, in spite of his military ingenuity, his request to 
be relieved from command was approved by Hitler. Manstein’s 
opinion of the latter is evident in his regret at the failure to reach 
a negotiated peace with England after the fall of France. “It is 
open to doubt”, he writes, “whether Hitler, already drunk with 
a belief in his own infallibility, would have been ready to accept 
a peace based on reason and justice even if the opposing side had 
seriously suggested such a thing.” The military memoirs of this 
brilliant soldier add Hitler’s name to the long list of adventurers 
who learned too late that in spite of striking victories in battle, 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


This is the Challenge, by William Benton. (New York, Associated 
College Presses, 1958. Pp. xv, 254, $3.95) 


Since the launching of the first Soviet sputniks in the fall of 
1957 an increasing number of American citizens have learned 
to appreciate and view with alarm the extent of Soviet scientific 
progress. The implications for the free world are gradually be- 
coming intelligible to many thinking Americans, However, 
before the sputniks and muttniks were making the headlines in 
the American press, at least one American citizen was hard at 
work staging a one man crusade to awaken an apathetic nation to 
a threat more serious than Soviet nuclear weapons or rockets: the 
Soviet system of education and its application to science and tech- 
nology. William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and a former senator from Connecticut, was perhaps the first and 
certainly the most articulate leader in American public life to 
ring the alarm bell loud and insistently. 

Mr. Benton, eager to learn more about the Soviet Union, and 
in particular about its system of education, travelled to Russia in 
late 1955. No ordinary American tourist, he did his homework 
prior to his departure. When he arrived in Moscow he knew what 
he wanted, where to go, and whom to talk to in order to ac- 
complish his mission. Among those he interviewed were leaders 
of Soviet education and the Soviet press including Constantin A. 
Gubin, editor of /zvestia; Ivan Kairov, Minister of Education; 
and Vyacheslav Yelutin, Minister of Higher Education, to 
mention only a few. 

Since his return from Russia Mr. Benton has lectured ex- 
tensively and has written several articles, mostly on the subject 
of Soviet education. “This is the Challenge” is a collection of 
these articles and speeches plus a series of interviews with Soviet 
leaders and officials. 

He is convinced that the Soviet challenge is in the field of 
education. He views the Soviet Union as outstripping the United 
States in the spread and thoroughness of its education at all levels. 
Soviet education is especially productive in the training of engi- 
neers, technicians, and scientists, all of vital importance in the 
struggle of competitive coexistence. 

The book also contains interesting material on Soviet propa- 
ganda methods on the use of the arts in propaganda, the Soviet 
press as a propaganda agency, and the lack of objectivity in the 
Soviet Great Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Benton makes a number of suggestions as to what the 
United States could and should do in order to meet the Soviet 
challenge. He recommends an expanded program of federal aid 
to college and university students in the form of scholarships, the 
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raising of teachers’ salaries, and the establishment of facilities for 
the purpose of training Americans for overseas work in the field 
of foreign aid. 

Although “This is the Challenge” is not a book in the conven- 
tional sense, lacking somewhat in cohesiveness and comprehensive- 
ness, it is of immeasurable value in that it issues a call to Ameri- 
cans for action. Mr. Benton has performed a great service in 
awakening his fellow countrymen to a realization of the nature 
and scope of the real challenge which America and the free world 
face today in the burgeoning Soviet Union. 

GILBERT KoHLENBERG 
Chairman, Department of History 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


Leninism, by Alfred G. Meyer. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 324, $6.00) 


For a number of years an animated controversy has been con- 
ducted among students and interpreters of the U.S.S.R. con- 
cerning the true significance of Communist theory for a proper 
understanding of Soviet policy and practice. According to one 
group, theory in the Soviet orbit has for practical purposes been 
reduced to mere semantics while considerations of power and 
convenience, possibly modified by a certain Russian traditionalism, 
provide the principal motivations. Another group tends to at- 
tach primary importance to the doctrine of Leninism (or 
Leninism-Stalinism, as the case may be). Dr. Meyer, the author 
of the present study, sensibly refuses to commit himself to either 
alternative but stresses that, while it “may be true that Leninism 
has been reduced to a grab bag of rationalizations . . . and that 
the makers of Communist policy have turned into unprincipled 
Machiavellians” with an attitude toward Leninism “altogether 
manipulative”, it would “still be true that they thought in terms 
of Leninism” and that their working image and “their approach 
to the solution of problems are Leninist.”” Hence, “their manipu- 
lative attitude notwithstanding, these ideas provide the concepts 
which determine not only their thoughts but also their actions.” 
This reader quite agrees with the writer in his resolution of a 
markedly scholastic controversy and would add that, in varying 
degrees, the same problem recurs with respect to all political 
action, including that of less doctrinaire democratic governments. 
Conceivably U. S. and British policy from time to time is viewed 
with parallel puzzlement by some advisors of the men in the 
Kremlin. 

If the author needed any particular justification for this helpful 
study, one must agree that such a re-examination of Leninism in 
terms of Lenin’s ideas which have determined and justified the 
work of the Communist Party, its crucial decisions and “the Jong 
range plans and aspirations of the Russian communist movement 
and the Soviet State”, is far from merely academic. 


In performing his task, Meyer has chosen to leave out an 
inquiry into Lenin’s personal motives and the particular signifi- 
cance of the Russian revolutionary movement and traditions as a 
whole. Instead he has focused attention upon the place of 
Leninism within the European revolutionary movement and the 
adjustments and accommodations which have occurred within the 
Russian revolutionary context. The major points of doctrine are 
presented broadly in the sequence of their development at Lenin’s 
hands, with particular emphasis upon the theories concerning the 
structure and function of the party and Lenin’s effort to redraw 
the image of the modern capitalist environment and its changes 
since the nineteenth century. 

This is a valuable and stimulating contribution, a worthy suc- 
cessor to the writer’s earlier study of Marx (Marxism, The Unity 
of Theory and Practice.) \t does not undertake an appraisal of 
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the philosophical soundness or adequacy of Lenin’s thought. But 
it succeeds to a remarkable degree in advancing the understanding 
of the revolutionary energies inherent in Leninism, 

Worrcanc H. Kraus 


The Rise of Khrushchev, by Myron Rush. (Washington, D. C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. 97, notes, index, $3.25) 


This book is unquestionably must reading for all students inter- 
ested in Soviet political affairs. It is about the only documented 
volume available on Khrushchev who warned the Western World 
as early as September 17, 1955, that if anyone thinks the Com- 
munists have abandoned the teachings of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, they will have to “wait for a shrimp to learn how to 
whistle.” 

The author describes in vivid detail the method by which 
Khrushchev has seized autocratic power once employed by Stalin. 
He breaks down the myth fostered by Moscow and some Ameri- 
can writers about the establishment of a “collective dictatorship” 
following the death of Stalin. The struggle for power in Russia 
continued with Khrushchev’s becoming the victor only after ruth- 
lessly destroying all internal opposition. But the Russian dictator 
was not without serious problems as a result of his grasp for power. 
To quote the author: “Khrushchev’s great success till now is not 
founded on the strength of his political ideas. He has risen to 
political power along a road which was long ago paved by Stalin. 
It is true that he adapted Stalin’s strategy admirably to the con- 
crete conditions which faced him, and that a successful strategy, 
not an imaginative one, is all the political man requires. Yet the 
consequence of choosing Stalin’s path is that Khrushchev, like 
Stalin in 1930, must try to solve the serious problems he faces 
with human material which has been shaped chiefly by work in 
party administration. These men are not likely to provide the 
ideas necessary for a reformation of the Soviet empire, and it may 
be doubted that Khrushchev’s empiricism is an adequate substi- 
tute for such ideas,” 

The author has used Russian publications to describe his story, 
and an additional picture of Khrushchev is provided in a brief, 
but nevertheless excellent biographical sketch at the end of the 
book. This volume is an important contribution to an under- 
standing of the Soviet political system, and so far as the reviewer 
can detect no fault of any consequence mars the solid and read- 
able book. 

AnTHuony KuBEK 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Penna. 


This Is Communist Hungary, edited by Robert Delaney with an 
Introduction by John MacCormac, (Chicago, Henry Regnery 
Company, 1958. Pp. xxviii, 260, $4.50) 


It is clear from John MacCormac’s factual Introduction to this 
volume that, with a couple of thousand bazookas, the brave Hun- 
garian patriots would have consolidated their victory over the 
AVO secret police and the Red Army with its 1200 tanks, It is 
also obvious that the present enslavement of the Hungarian peo- 
ple has been largely the work of a so-called “national Communist 
Titoist,” Janos Kadar. The treachery which led the Hungarians 
to believe that they could “negotiate” with their Marxist-Leninist 
Gauleiters resulted from the presence in Budapest of Comrade 
Anastas Mikoyan. The Hungarian leader (General Pal Maleter), 
Mr. MacCormac observes, “never returned” from Mikoyan’s 
Soviet headquarters where he had gone to “discuss a timetable 
for the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hungary.” 

The Hungarian contributors to this history write illuminating 
chapters about family life, mass media and music, education, eco- 
nomics and politics in Hungary. It is important to realize that, 
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in order to dominate Hungary, the Communist Party “had to 
build an apparatus almost equal in number to the government 
staffs.” Communist negotiations, it is reported, “aim merely at 
sounding out the other side with regard to intention.” Political 
power is always the decisive consideration. 

John MacCormac, of the New York Times, who died unex- 
pectedly in July, 1958, furnishes an example of what the men in 
the Kremlin mean by “strict observance of international agree- 
ments” and of “peaceful co-existence.” The Soviet Government, 
in the Warsaw ‘Treaty which it signed with Hungary and other 
Captive Nations, pledged itself to abide by “the principles of 
mutual respect for their independence and sovereignty and non- 
interference in domestic affairs.” When the Hungarian Govern- 
ment of Imre Nagy, acting upon the terms of this treaty, instruct- 
ed the Soviet divisions to leave Hungary, its officials witnessed the 
re-conquest of Budapest, the slaughter of patriots, overthrow of 
the Hungarian Government, and the substitution of a “shadow 
régime.” This is the type of pacific solution which the Marxist- 
Leninist sympathizers propose for West Berlin and the rest of the 
free world. 

JoserH F. THorninG 
Titoism and Masters of Imposture, by Josef Kalvoda. (New 
York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. 327, $5.00) 


This scholarly volume exposes the conspiratorial nature of 
Marxism-Leninism on the international scene in the same way 
that “Masters of Deceit” by the Hon. J. Edgar Hoover describes 
the intrigues of Kremlin agents and Soviet sympathizers within 
the United States. Just as Mao Tse-tung, the present dictator of 
China, was “sold” to the Department of State and the American 
public as an “agrarian reformer,” so Mr. Josip Broz-Tito, the 
dictator of Yugoslavia, has been subsidized to the amount of 
three billion dollars on the grounds that he is a “national Com- 
munist.”” 

Josef Kalvoda, who is a U.S. citizen of Czech ancestry now 
on the Faculty of St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, reveals that Louis Adamic, chief propagandist for Tito in the 
USA, was introduced to President Franklin D. Roosevelt by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The latter, although often speaking for humane, demo- 
cratic causes, continues to favor financial aid to Tito’s police state. 
Adamic, when “he was no longer useful, and knowing too much, 
could spoil the whole game,” suddenly “died” or committed 
suicide. 

Tito, the author points out, continues to get U.S. monies, 
“without any strings attached,” although he supports every Soviet 
objective in foreign policy: the Allied withdrawal from Berlin, 
acceptance of Soviet China in the United Nations, recognition 
of Soviet Germany as a “sovereign” nation, “peaceful co-exist- 
ence,” the end of nuclear tests without strict, scientific supervi- 
sion, Soviet penetration of the Mideast and respect for the Soviet 
Union as the “Socialist Homeland.” In every case Professor 
Kalvoda documents his history of Yugoslav policy with Tito’s 
own declarations. The conclusion one draws is that many West- 
ern journalists, diplomats and politicians have been deceived into 
producing articles and acts which, in effect, promote the world 
Marxist-Leninist conspiracy. 

Additional evidence of the truths contained in ““Titoism and 
Masters of Imposture” was provided in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on Sept. 22, 1958, when Mr. Tito in- 
structed his Delegation to vote with the entire Soviet bloc against 
the move to have what the New York Times called “a full airing 
of the Hungarian situation.” This should have settled all doubts 
among U. S. “‘Titoists” as to where Tito’s Yugoslavia stood with 
regard to the uprising of the brave Hungarian patriots. The value 
of this study would have been enhanced by a bibliography. Then, 
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it would have been necessary to mention the excellent works of 
two specialists in this field, Professor Alex Dragnich of Vanderbilt 
University and Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich, author of “Tito: 
Moscow’s Trojan Horse.” 


Josepu F, THorninc 


The Greek View of Life, by G. Lowes Dickinson. Preface by 
E. M. Forster. (Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. Pp. v, 257, paperback, $1.75) 

More than sixty years ago, a Cambridge University teacher of 
Political Science wrote a book based upon the ancient Greek 
classics. From Herodotus and Thucydides, Socrates and Plato, 
and from many other poets, dramatists and philosophers, he sought 
the Greek view of life. This is the twenty-third edition of that 
book, deservedly a classic in its own right. In it G. Lowes Dick- 
inson looks at the organization of the city state as would be ex- 
pected of a Political Scientist. He is equally at home in the in- 
tricacies of Greek religion, in the life of the citizen and slave, 
and in the aesthetic and intellectual values of Greek art in all its 
forms. His interpretations are so well written and his examples 
so well chosen that the reader will inevitably agree that: “it is 
among the Greeks that we seek the record of the highest achieve- 
ment of the past, and the hope of the highest possibilities of the 
future,” 

Since Greek religion was the theme and inspiration of all forms 
of Greek art, this study commences with a perceptive survey of 
that subject. In his introduction, Mr. E. M. Forster acknowl- 
edges that Greek religion is puzzling to the modern man. It was 
“all pervading yet having little connection with what the Chris- 
tian regards as faith or as conscience.” But the attitude toward 
religion is indispensible knowledge for an understanding of Greck 
civilization. The book provides this as well as the meaning of 
Athenian democracy and Spartan communistic totalitarianism. 
The discussion of the individual in Greek society, and of Greek 
sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, drama, history and philoso- 
phy is most enlightening. The reader inevitably will find his 
future enjoyment of Greek literature and art greatly increased. 
If, however, this book fails to stimulate him to further reading or 
visits to museums, it will still be a present delight in explaining 
the Greek way of life. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Lieutenant in Algeria, by Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. Transl. 
by Ronald Matthews. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
Pp. 231, $3.50) 

At the time it was published, this report on Algeria provided 
most American readers, and the free world in general, with the 
first inside information on “the only hot war in the world today.” 
Written by a French journalist who participated in the war as a 
reserve officer, a man completely devoted to French culture and 
civilization, the book is nevertheless highly critical of the conduct 
of the war against the Algerian fellagha. Before his Algerian 
service Servan-Schreiber was (and still is) editor-publisher of 
L’Express, the important Paris weekly newspaper. As his brigade 
commander, Colonel Barberot, testified in a letter to him pub- 
lished in the appendix to the book, he was treated like any other 
officer while in Algeria, but after his demobilization his criticism 
of France’s failure took book form. Whether Servan-Schreiber 
was guilty of indiscretion or use of military sources of informa- 
tion for his own purposes does not appear evident in this highly 
personal account. 

The book is divided into three sections, “The War,” “The 
Hope,” and “Among the French,” followed by an appendix of 
letters, both pro and con, from various colleagues and fellow- 
reservists. Part One is excellent journalism, eminently readable 
with bold dramatic scenes, yet superficial in its consideration of 
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the French Army’s problems. The author was evidently much 
impressed with Major “Marcus” (a pseudonym like all names 
in the text) and his bold experiment in trying to make contact 
with the native population as leader of a company of Muslim 
troops. Although Marcus and his men are ambushed and killed 
by the F.L.N., the author becomes convinced that contact rather 
than eye-for-eye reprisals offer the only hope to France for re- 
gaining the loyalty and support of the Arabs. The author him- 
self takes part in a somewhat woolly-headed effort called the 
“Black Commandos,” in which groups of disguised French sol- 
diers spend the nights sleeping in various mechtas with village 
leaders trying to restore their confidence in the French Army. 

It is the author’s contention that the large-scale retaliation raids 
and tactical operations planned by French generals have no value 
in crushing the fellagha, and that brutal reprisals merely drive 
the Arab population into their arms. He is extremely bitter about 
the behavior of leading French settlers in Algeria; he in fact 
falls little short of accusing them of treason in seeking to main- 
tain their privileged position there at all cost. He recounts an 
amusing story in which a French corporal, sent to kill him at a 
barbershop, is too drunk to do so; the corporal is hauled away 
for questioning, and proves to be a war hero, a parachutist at 
Dien-Bien-Phu. The author claims that the civilian clique in 
Algeria has hit upon the device of hiring former heroes to elimi- 
nate those persons they believe might endanger their position; 
the heroes are easily bought because they believe France’s honor 
is at stake. 

The thread of France’s honor and the degradation of the 
French Republic is in fact the unifying thread of the book. The 
author feels that both France and Algeria are on trial; that every 
possible method of pacification has been tried and found wanting; 
that only a national revival led by a selfless hero whose only inter- 
est is France herself can save the country. This is just what has 
happened in 1958, with the return of de Gaulle, and Servan- 
Schreiber cannot be faulted for prophesying his return; he finds 
the majority of right-thinking officers in the army in Algeria to 
be Gaullists, waiting for such a moment. 

In sum the book is a good expose of conditions now largely 
dated. Its main use lies in illustrating the pre-Gaullist chapter 
of French history in Algeria. 

WiLuiaM SPENCER 


The Golden Trade of the Moors, by FE. W. Bovill. (New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 257, bibliography, index, 

7 maps, 1 folding, $7.00) 

This book is a new edition of Edward W. Bovill’s first: “Cara- 
vans of the Old Sahara,” published in 1933. The author was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and has devoted much 
time to historical research for his contributions to appropriate 
journals, His original volume was primarily for readers interested 
in West Africa, but the current effort is intended to include 
those concerned with North Africa. 

To keep this changed point of view in its proper place, the 
opening is set along the Mediterranean littoral. The author pic- 
tures the continent’s upper reaches, from Egypt to Morocco, as 
they were concerned with caravan trade. Of course, those regions 
of western Africa lying south of the great desert are not neg- 
lected because of his new approach. In fact, the Sudan is a focal 
point for all that has been given about caravans and their routes: 
gold, salt, slaves, and the Sahara the theme. There is no flourish 
in the telling, but those who read for historical values can imagine 
the romance behind any given facts. Today’s world is not a con- 
cern of this book; only the events of times gone by. 

Numerous footnotes are distracting, if the text is closely fol- 
lowed, though they provide interesting sidelights. Those of the 
maps as are newly drawn are a real convenience. 
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“The Golden Trade of the Moors” will aid anyone interested 
in broadening his knowledge of Africa. None, except the most 
advanced students of this subject, can fail to gain some advantage 
from the result of Mr. Bovill’s research, 

A. J. Maxwet. 


Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park Johnson. (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 164, 3 appendices, reading list, fold- 
ing map in color, $2.95) 


Dr. Johnson is Field Representative in the Middle East for 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Reformed Church in America, and the Joint 
Committee of the United Mission in Iraq. He has devoted him- 
self to Middle Eastern studies, supplemented by comprehensive 
visits throughout this region. His deep interest in that part of 
the world and its people shows in the book. A worth-while pro- 
portion is given over to information about the Arab World. 

Religion in the Middle East is treated all too briefly for a 
Christian’s complete understanding of Islam and the Muslims 
However, what is told comes from the author’s personal observa- 
tions, Christianity and Christian missionary efforts are Dr. John- 
son’s life, so that he develops a good case for continuing efforts 
to minister in the name of his faith. 

Here is a source of information for the Christian missionary 
education program on the Middle East. 

A. J. Maxwe.v 


African Economic Development, by William A. Hance, (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1958. Pp. x, 307, maps, $4.95) 


“A sound and thorough grounding on a vital subject of end- 
less fascination” is the way the jacket blurb describes this book, 
which is a selective record of several projects and general subjects. 
Supplemented by 12 tables and seven maps, in addition to end 
papers of the Continent, its nine chapters present a comprehensi- 
ble view of African economy. Professor Hance as an economic- 
geographer finds African potentialities confronted by the great 
variety of the area, its low level of commercial production in most 
parts, and low productivity under present techniques. Increased 
communicative and transport facilities are primary needs, and 
both the influx and allocation of capital are essential. But “‘all 
African problems are many-faceted . and they all center, in 
the final analysis, on human factors.” 

The Council on Foreign Relations produces books by the con- 
sultative method. Its groups of experts study a field and one of 
its number derives a book from the record. The method is cal- 
culated to probe deeper than the titles of chapters would suggest. 
Two of them relate to economic development and transport in 
tropical Africa and another to the similarities and contrasts in 
off-shore Madagascar. The Gezira scheme, the Sudanese-Fthio- 
pian irrigation project along the Blue Nile, exemplifies a modern 
agricultural development. The proposed Volta River project in 
Ghana studies the problem of industrial development. The eco- 
nomic potentialities of the Central African Federation examines 
both the problems of development and the consolidation of mixed 
populations, Of the same order is a review of the report of the 
East Africa Royal Commission (1952) concerning the problems 
of Kenya and Tanganyika. A chapter entitled “Liberia: Ameri- 
can Investment and African Development” affords a glimpse of 
a process of cooperation that is bound to increase as Africa grows 
into a world economic factor. It is probably a tribute to Belgian 
and trust administrators that the Congo and the trust territories 
are scarcely mentioned in a book on problems of African develop- 


ment, 
Denys P. Mrers 
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Sinkiang:pawn or pivot?, by Allen S. Whiting and General Sheng 
Shih-ts’ai (East Lansing, Michigan, Michigan State University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 314, $5.00) 

Both under the Czars and under the Commissars, Russia’s rulers 
have concerned themselves with purposes and procedures of em- 
pire building. This has been most amply demonstrated in their 
activities in Eastern Asia. There, throughout three centuries they 
have advanced persistently and have substantially enlarged their 
domain largely through pressures upon and at the expense of 
China. Within the present century these pressures have been 
exerted gainfully in respect to Mongolia but with initial successes 
and ultimate repulsion in respect to Manchuria and Sinkiang. 

Sinkiang is the farthest west and the least “Chinese”? of China’s 
provinces. ‘Ten years ago, Owen Lattimore and associates wrote 
extensively of it as “Pivot of Asia.” In Communist China’s organi- 
zational set-up it now is nominally an “Autonomous Region.” It 
recently (in January 1959) has come into the news from main- 
land China in connection with resistance to the introduction by 
the “Peoples Government” of the “communes.” 

In Sinkiang: pawn or pivot? Mr. Whiting and General Sheng 
deal intensively with a period—25 years—and a political drama 
in which Sinkiang was the place, scarcely pawn, surely not pivot. 
In a Foreword, Mr. Whiting explains the purport and scope of 
“This study,” gives account of an extraordinary number and 
variety of sources, and makes acknowledgement to an impressive 
array of persons and institutions—especially the Ford Foundation 
—for assistance in the researching and the effort in general of 
which the book is the product. “This study analyzes Soviet strat- 
egy in Sinkiang from 1933 to 1949, with major emphasis upon 
the first ten years, when General Sheng Shih-ts’ai ruled the prov- 
ince. The period opens with Russian intervention in a local civil 
war between provincial troops under Sheng and rebellious Moslem 
forces, and closes with the entry of Chinese Communist armies 
into the area, resulting in the collapse of an anti-Chinese revolt 
sponsored by Moscow.” 

The text is in two parts: first Mr. Whiting, on Soviet Strategy 
in Sinkiang: 1933-49; second, in translation and with editing by 
Mr. Whiting, General Sheng’s account of Sinkiang and of politi- 
cal rivalries and intrigue antecedent to and during the ten years 
of his service as governor. In both parts, the story told is that 
of Russian (Soviet) pressures, with some competition, and of 
Chinese effort to preserve and exercise China’s rights as sovereign 
with respect to the region under consideration. Mr. Whiting’s 
contribution is that of a scholar writing history, objectively; Gen- 
eral Sheng’s, that of an administrator giving an account of what 
he himself observed and experienced during a crucial decade. 
The net product is an expose of Soviet methods in one area of 


Moscow’s imperialistic adventuring. The story is brought to an 
end with the observations by Mr. Whiting that “Chinese Com- 
munist ascendency [in and after 1949] marked an end to the 
role of Sinkiang as a pawn of Asia’’ and that “. . . it seems certain 
that no opportunity will permit Soviet strategy a return to the 
tactics employed in Sinkiang from 1933 to 1949.” 

This is a “case study,” well wrought and valuable for students 
and scholars especially concerned with contemporary international 
politics in general and with Sino-Soviet relations and Soviet im- 


perialism in particular, 
SranLey K. HornsBeEck 


The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-58, by Russell H. Fifield. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. 584, $7.50) 

This is a useful survey of eight countries in Southeast Asia; the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Malaya. It brings to mind The State of Asia by Law- 
rence Rossinger Associates, published in 1951. Although the ap- 
proach of both books is somewhat the same, a country-by-country 
analysis in relation to political developments in the area, the work 
by Professor Fifield, professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is perhaps better balanced. 

The author chooses the period 1945-58 in the valid belief that 
it represents a significant era. In these years the countries under 
review became independent and began to work out arrangements 
with the mother country and to evolve their foreign policies, 
Southeast Asia, which has vital importance to the United States 
for some basic raw materials, has acquired equal meaning politi- 
cally since 1945. In their desperate drive to transform them- 
selves from underdeveloped origins, these newly independent 
states inevitably examine the merits of democracy and communism 
to determine which is better for their own functional use. Re- 
garding the former, there is perhaps less objectivity than would 
be desirable, for to the politically uneducated, westernism con- 
tinues to be associated with imperalism while communism often 
finds an immunity in the face of whatever progress it may appear 
to achieve regardless of cost. It is somber reading to note, there- 
fore, that in a decade Communist China has made “the greatest 
impact on the area as a whole,” while the impact of India which 
the Free World seeks to bolster as a counterpoise, “is much less 
than that of Communist China.” The strongest force in the 
region, Professor Fifield says, is nationalism, and neutralism is “of 
growing importance.” 

The bibliography is prolific and the author has interviewed a 
wide number of officials, advisers and U. S. representatives. The 
net result is a most valuable work. 

Howarp C. REEsE 
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THE US AND A WEB OF TREATIES 

In its effort to maintain world peace the United States now finds itself bound by specific 
treaties of mutual assistance to forty-four individual nations, the territories of which cover 
17 million square miles, These treaties include: 

The Rio Treaty: Signed September 2, 1947, the signatory nations pledge assistance to 
any member against aggression. The members include the US, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, 
Guatemala, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Panama, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Brazil, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

The North Atlantic Treaty: Signed in April 1949, the members agree to regard an attack 
on one as an attack on all. The members include the US, Canada, Iceland, Norway, UK, 
Netherlands, Denmark, W. Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, Portugal, France, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

The Anzus Treaty: Signed in September 1951, the members acknowledge an attack in 
the Pacific against any one will involve all. The members are the US, New Zealand and 
Australia. 

The Manila Treaty: Signed in September 1954, this treaty set up the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. In the event of aggression its members are to “consult immediately in 
order to agree to measures which should be taken for common defense.”” The members include 
the US, the UK, France, New Zealand, Australia, Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines. 

The Baghdad Pact: Signed in November 1955, this treaty set up the Middle East Treaty 
Organization. Members include the UK, Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and Iran. Iraq is expected to 
withdraw. The US, which had been an observer until late July, pledged itself to “cooperate” 
in mutual defense, thus in effect became a member, 

Bilateral treaties have also been signed by the US with individual nations. They provide 
for mutual assistance in case of attack. These include the Philippine Treaty, the Japanese 


Treaty, the Korean Treaty and the Republic of China Treaty with Taiwan. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CARIBBEAN 


An annual three-day Conference on the Caribbean is held in the month of December on 
the campus of the University of Florida under the auspices of the School of Inter-American 
Studies. Visiting delegates from the United States and Latin America include scholars, gov- 
ernment cfficials, diplomats, and representatives of business and industry. Some twenty 
speakers express their ideas on contemporary affairs of the Caribbean and the conference 
group participates in panel and roundtable discussions related to the talks. 

The prime purposes of the conference are the exchange of ideas on pertinent phases of 
the Caribbean, the development of mutual understanding of the problems facing the Carib- 
bean and Latin American countries, and the fostering of international good will among the 
Americas. 

The first conference was held in 1950 with the theme of “The Caribbean at Mid- 
Century.” Subsequent conferences were: Peoples, Problems and Prospects of the Carribbean 
(1951; Contemporary Trends in the Caribbean (1952); Economy of the Caribbean (1953) ; 
The Caribbean: Its Culture (1954); Current Political Problems (1955); International 
Relations of the Caribbean (1956); and Contemporary British, Dutch, French and United 
States Areas (1957). 

The second through sixth Conferences enjoyed the cooperation of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America through the Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. The United Fruit Company 
cosponsored the seventh Conference, nad Esso Standard Oil, S.A. cosponsored the eighth 
Conference. 

The ninth annual Conference was heid December 4-6 under cosponsorship of the 
School of Inter-American Studies and the Texas Company through Texaco (Caribbean) Inc. 
The 1958 symposium explored the general theme of Natural Resources through the custom- 
ary roundtables, panels and addresses, featuring various authorities in pertinent phases on 
Caribbean relations and life. The conference accented four types of resources: agricultural, 
mineral, water and human; and concluded with the exploitation of the various resources. 
Among the many outstanding scholars, diplomats and businessmen was Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, United States Department of State. 

The tenth Conference will deal with Contemporary Education in the Caribbean and will 
be held December 3-5, 1959. The University of Florida Press publishes and distributes the 
proceedings of the conferences under the editorship of A. Curtis Wilgus, Director of the 
School of Inter-American Studies. 

B. C. Heprick 

Assistant Director 

School of Inter-American Studies 
University of Florida 
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